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Translator’s Note 


These articles first appeared in a Berlin periodical, Die rote 
Fahne, during 1922. With three exceptions, they were 
published in book form in West Germany in 1977. The 
additional pieces included in this volume (Nathan and Tasso, 
Dostoyeusky: Novellas and The Two Epochs of Bourgeois 
Materialism) owe their rediscovery to Lukacs’ French editor, 
Michael Lowy. Although the piece on Dostoyevsky’s novellas 
bears only the abbreviated signature ‘Georg’, internal and 
external evidence indicates that it is almost certainly the work 
of Georg Lukacs. 

By 1922, Lukacs had completed several of his most famous 
books: Soul and Form, Theory of the Novel and the essays 
collected in History and Class Consciousness. The present 
articles are ‘occasional’, largely taking the form of book 
reviews and often published at intervals of ten days or less. 
They partly echo Lukacs’ previous thinking and writing, but 
they also foreshadow major books then unwritten. In an 
appraisal of Balzac, for instance, Lukacs introduces themes 
later to be taken up in his work on European Realism; in his 
discussion of the young Hegel, we find the seeds of his study 
of Hegel were sown by Wilhelm Dilthey. If the analogy may 
be permitted, Lukacs’s own development resembles that of a 
Beethoven: several distinct periods can be discerned, but also 
their frequent overlapping and, most signally, a fundamental 
unity of character. 

The works reviewed by Lukacs range from a Tagore novel 
(which the young Brecht hailed in his diary) to the plays of 
Schnitzler. In contrast to his merciless views on these writers, 
he dwells eloquently on the dissimilar but equally enduring 
merits of Lessing and Dostoyevsky. Strindberg prompts some 
striking apercus on bourgeois marriage; Freud some revealing 
comments on crowd psychology. The reflections on 
imaginative literature with which this volume ends confirm 
Lukacs’s reputation as one of the most enlightened of all 
Marxist thinkers and authors. 


Bernard Shaw’s End 


Bernard Shaw’s new play (Back to Methuselah) would not 
deserve to be so much as acknowledged for either its ideas 
or its artistic quality were it not a play by Shaw, and one 
claiming to represent him at his most profound. Thus it holds 
some interest as typifying the state of mind of today’s 
intelligentsia. For in several respects Shaw is a characteristic 
phenomenon, not only in a British but also in a European 
context. For a long time he was fairly close to socialism; he 
belonged to the Fabian Society; he actively participated in the 
labour movement; he stood on a close footing to the Webbs, 
the English historians and theorists of the trade union 
movement; he also studied Marx—although only within 
parochial limits. But more important than all this is the fact 
that his philosophy, his world-view, his depiction of life’s 
tragedy and comedy always had a strong Marxist tinge. 
Indeed it may be said that he was the only notable writer of 
his generation whose creative work, whose way of criticising 
bourgeois society was decisively influenced by Marxism. 
Certainly we must not over-rate the (conscious) value of 
this influence. Any true comedy which unmasks and castigates 
a society’s hypocrisy will come close to such views willy- 
nilly. In illustrating the yawning gap between words and 
deeds, between people’s convictions and their actions, and in 
showing what their words really conceal, it is bound to shed 
critical light on the true motives for their actions, the class- 
governed economic basis of their existence. But here Shaw has 
proceeded incomparably more deliberately and has advanced 
further than his contemporaries. One has only to compare his 
first comedies with, say, Gerhart Hauptmann’s Beaver Coat 
for this to be evident. For here Shaw is not unmasking 
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‘universal human’ or even ‘universal social’ hypocrisies, but the 
hypocrisies specific to capitalist society. His portraits acquire 
their relevance not only through naturalistic authenticity of 
milieu (as in The Beaver Coat), but above all through a clear 
statement of how his characters’ real motives, as they come to 
light, are determined by the class factors of capitalism. 

Shaw’s Marxism, however, only ran to a satirical critique 
of society. As soon as he declared his positive goals and 
intentions, his profound ignorance of social evolution became 
manifest. In the manner of bourgeois ideologists he was 
totally incapable of grasping the essence of history: that on 
the one hand, as Engels says, men themselves fashion history, 
but on the other, this historical development is still governed 
by laws, and that these two theses, far from being contra- 
dictions, are complementary parts of the truth. Thus he was 
unable to perceive the lever of developments as dwelling in 
the labour movement, and as he came to see the evils of 
modern society more and more clearly and grew more and 
more aware of the hopelessness of the situation, he lapsed 
increasingly into a romantic utopianism. 

Incapable of perceiving the laboriously growing conscious- 
ness of social evolution in the working class, he had to resort 
to devising a theory intended to salvage the redeeming role of 
reason amid the increasingly desolate present-day chaos and 
to lead men out of this cul de sac. In his new play—which 
Shaw describes in his preface as, along with Man and 
Superman, his dramatic credo and in fact a representation of 
his deepest convictions—he seeks and locates the reason for 
the failure of reason in history in man’s immaturity. Life is 
too short for human beings to evolve to the extent of becoming 
mature enough for society to be conducted on rational lines. 
Either man must escape from this situation through the 
‘life-force’ which is the metaphysical trigger of all human 
deeds and ideas, or he must give way to another being, the 
superman. Shaw’s new and utopian dramatic credo indicates 
this path: men acquire the ability to live for three hundred 
years. This alters their attitude to life. They experience our 
problems before birth or in the first years of their lives, just 
as the human embryo experiences physiologically the evolution 
of the animal species up to man. Shaw charts the phases of 
this development from the Eden of Adam and Eve to the 
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year 31920, ‘as far as thought can reach’. And the result? 
Here the same questions with which Shaw’s bourgeois 
contemporaries occupy themselves are ridiculed in a more or 
less witty manner as questions for men in their infancy. The 
‘adults’, however, are striving beyond all these trivialities 
towards a condition where their mere bodily existence 
becomes a major obstacle to the aim of comprehending the 
truth, their self (‘one can only create oneself’, one of Shaw’s 
‘adults’ declares), and they now strive to overcome this 
obstacle. The play concludes with this vision—to which, 
incidentally, the neo-Platonists already attained. 

As we have emphasised, this doctrine is only important as a 
symptom. It marks the end of Bernard Shaw’s development, 
which began with active socialism and a Marxist critique of 
society and finishes with this obscure farrago of Schopenhauer, 
Nietzsche, Wagner and Bergson (‘creative evolution’). And on 
the one hand, it is very significant to what absurd fancies an 
otherwise clever, honest and brave intellectual must succumb 
if he is unable or unwilling to grasp the historical process 
enacted before his eyes. On the other hand, it is even more 
significant that this silly ideological romanticism of Shaw’s 
(which appeared with Man and Superman) is generally taken 
seriously, whereas he was always described as a paradoxical 
joker at the time of his deadly serious satires on capitalist 
society. We must reverse this verdict. Shaw’s wit could be 
taken seriously; it was genuine art, if not significant art. His 
serious credo can only evoke a pitying smile. 


Balzac’s Posthumous Fame 


A hundred years have elapsed between the appearance of 
Balzac’s first anonymous and worthless works and 1922. 
After belonging for a long time to the most widely read and 
celebrated writers of the century, he gradually fell into 
oblivion—especially in Germany. The fame of the major 
‘Naturalists’, Flaubert and Zola, Daudet and Maupassant, 
eclipsed that of Balzac almost completely. Only recently 
did the ‘most select minds’ turn to him once more. 
Hofmannsthal, for instance, bestowed lavish praise on him; 
the Insel publishing house reissued his collected writings in 
new translations. 

This overshadowing of Balzac’s reputation, this neglect 
compared with writers who—whatever their superiority to 
him in terms of orthodox artistry—stood far beneath him in 
terms of spiritual horizons, of vision, of human figures 
with breadth and depth, owes nothing to chance. Neither, 
however, can it be attributed to a simple ‘change in taste’ 
or even to an artistic ‘surmounting’ of Balzac’s art. It is 
rather social shifts that lie behind this change in taste and 
consequently shifts in the ideology (and hence in the taste) 
of that nineteenth-century class which set the cultural tone: 
the bourgeoisie. 

In the preface to the second edition of Volume I of 
Das Kapital Marx gives a picture of this ideological change— 
although only with regard to political economy. He stresses 
that the open-mindedness which was a pre-condition of the 
great scholarship of Adam Smith or Ricardo was bound to die 
out more and more. It was now no longer a question of 
whether this or that theorem was true, but of whether it was 
useful or harmful to capital, suitable or unsuitable, against 
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law and order or not. Open-minded scholarly investigation 
was replaced by the bad conscience and bad intention of 
apologetics. From the standpoint of ideological development, 
this process could be defined as the bourgeoisie’s loss of the 
naive belief in its mission to transform society in its own 
interest. In literature, of course, it finds a far less clear and 
unequivocal expression than in political economy, where the 
problem of interests must be nakedly exposed as a problem 
and where all evasion of a clear proposition necessarily 
assumes the form of impure apologetics. This change is 
expressed in literature in a loss of enthusiasm for, indeed even 
a loss of open-mindedness towards, the manifestations of 
bourgeois society. There may be the start of an escape into 
the past, into the—Utopian—future, into romantically distant 
societies. The disillusionment may take the form of a ‘purely’ 
artistic portrayal or of a likewise ‘purely’ scholarly account 
of life. To be sure, the apologetics of political economy may 
give rise to precisely matching compositions glorifying 
bourgeois development (but not in good faith)—and heaps of 
these do arise. But it lies in the very nature of the immediate 
and more subtle relations between literature and class 
ideology that this kind of writing may acquire great topical 
significance but cannot attain lasting importance—not even 
from the standpoint of the development of bourgeois 
literature. (War literature is a characteristic example of this.) 
In short: while the literary manifestations of this ‘disillusion- 
ment’ are very diverse and can overlap and accumulate in the 
oeuvre of a single writer (as is particularly evident with 
Flaubert), their uniformity—from a social angle—stands out 
very clearly in contrast to the still undivided literary products 
of the class concerned. Henceforth these appear naive, indeed 
raw, inartistic and chaotic compared to the advanced and 
refined products of a modern art. This was what befell the 
great 18th-century English writers in the course of the 
nineteenth century. This was the literary fate of Balzac, as 
evidenced in the derogatory criticism of him by Flaubert’s 
generation and in the general pervasiveness of this judgement. 

For Balzac—just like the great 18th-century English writers 
(Sterne, Smollett, Fielding), but keeping pace with the rapid 
intervening development—was the literary expression of the 
ambitious, progressive bourgeoisie. He not only showed a 
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magnificent fearlessness and open-mindedness—admired by 
Marx—in portraying bourgeois society, but was also able to 
adopt a stance to it clearly and unequivocally, a stance that 
was affirmative yet not hypocritical. Balzac had the skill not 
only to describe human passions and to dissect them 
psychologically, but to comprehend them in their essence, 
in their relations to the whole of social life and their inter- 
action with these. His stylising, which seemed exaggerated, 
romantic and grotesque to the following generation, is based 
on a vision of passion, character and fate, of man, class and 
society, that is faintly reminiscent of the corruption of 
Marx’s ‘economic character masks’. 

This is by no means to assert that the ‘Human Comedy’ is 
an imaginative anticipation of historical materialism. This 
would not only run counter to the nature of imaginative 
literature but also completely distort the essence of Balzac. 
It must not be overlooked that Balzac’s oeuvre came about 
in an age when precisely the bourgeois historians (Mignet, 
Guizot etc.) to some extent discovered the class struggle as the 
driving force of history. Balzac was purely an imaginative 
writer in spite of his occasional philosophical and other 
digressions. Moreover he was completely wedded to all the 
prejudices of the bourgeoisie of his time. Since, however, he 
was the literary expression of a rising social stratum, the 
totality of society and individual fate, a vision of the world 
and literary depiction were not separate matters for Balzac 
in the way they were for writers belonging to the bourgeoisie 
in decline (ideologically); unlike Balzac, these writers were 
unable to find the unifying element of their work in the life 
of society, in the very literary material, and had to try and 
replace it with theory, extraneously. 

Thus the rejection of Balzac by the post-1848 generation 
was understandable—if also a bad sign for the development of 
bourgeois ideology. But the enthusiasm now shown for him 
again by individual writers is by no means a sign of an inner 
recovery, a linking-up with the great traditions of bourgeois 
life; on the contrary. Even for the bourgeoisie, this epoch of 
Balzac’s has become sheer history. If Balzac were now to 
become ‘fashionable’ again, he would take his place alongside 
A Thousand and One Nights, Chinese legends and medieval 
tales. He has lost all significance for the decrepit bourgeois 
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culture: his rejection was the last vital reaction to him. 

Today we cannot yet foresee what stance the proletariat 
will adopt to a Balzac who has now become a wholly historical 
figure. If it has the leisure and the opportunity to re-live its 
own internal history on a conscious level, then Balzac’s 
oeuvre—a singular, totalising representation of an entire age— 
will probably meet with a deeper understanding than Balzac 
ever succeeded in finding in his own class, which fled 
increasingly from self-understanding. 


Tagore’s Gandhi Novel 
Review of Rabindranath Tagore: The Home and the World 


Tagore’s enormous celebrity among Germany’s intellectual 
‘élite’ is one of the cultural scandals occurring with ever 
greater intensity again and again—a typical sign of the total 
cultural dissolution facing this ‘intellectual élite’. For such 
celebrity indicates the complete loss of the old ability to 
distinguish between the genuine article and the fake. 

Tagore himself is—as imaginative writer and as thinker—a 
wholly insignificant figure. His creative powers are non- 
existent; his characters pale stereotypes; his stories threadbare 
and uninteresting; and his sensibility is meagre, insubstantial. 
He survives by stirring scraps of the Upanishads and the 
Bhagavadgita into his works amid the sluggish flow of his own 
tediousness—and because the contemporary German reader’s 
instinct has become so unsure that he can no longer recognise 
the difference between the text and quotations. As a result 
these scanty leftovers from Indian philosophy do not 
annihilate the unworthy material which frames them; on the 
contrary, they give it an esoteric sanction of profundity and 
of wisdom from afar. That is not surprising. When Germany’s 
‘educated’ public is accommodating itself more and more to 
intellectual substitutes, when it is incapable of grasping the 
difference between Spengler and classical philosophy, between 
Ewers and Hoffmann or Poe and so forth, how is it to 
perceive this difference in the far remoter world of India? 
Tagore is the Indian Frenssen,'! whom he faintly recalls in his 
unctuous tediousness, although his creative powers even fall 
short of Frenssen. All the same, his great success has some 


1 Gustav Frenssen (1863-1945), regional writer and parson of Holstein 
(Translator’s note). 


TAGORE’S GANDHI NOVEL 


significance as a symptom of the German mentality today. 

A possible response to this sharp rejection of Tagore is to 
invoke an international fame (or rather, fame in Britain). The 
English bourgeoisie has reasons of its own for rewarding 
Mr. Tagore with fame and riches (the Nobel Prize): it is 
repaying its intellectual agent in the struggle against the 
Indian freedom movement. For Britain, therefore, the scraps 
of ‘wisdom’ from ancient India, the doctrine of total 
acquiescence and of the wickedness of violence—only, of 
course, when it relates to the freedom movement—have a very 
concrete and palpable meaning. The greater Tagore’s fame 
and authority, the more effectively his pamphlet can combat 
the freedom struggle in his native country. 

For a pamphlet—and one resorting to the lowest tools of 
libel—is what Tagore’s novel is, in spite of its tediousness and 
want of spirit. These libels seem all the more repugnant to 
the unprejudiced reader the more they are steeped in 
unctuous ‘wisdom’ and the more slyly Mr. Tagore attempts to 
conceal his impotent hatred of the Indian freedom fighters 
in a ‘profound’ philosophy of the ‘universally human’. 

The intellectual conflict in the novel is concerned with the 
question of the use of violence. The author portrays the 
beginnings of the national movement: the struggle to boycott 
British goods, to syueeze them out of the Indian market and 
to replace them with native products. And Mr. Tagore 
broaches the weighty question: is the use of violence in this 
struggle morally admissible? The hypothesis is that India is 
an oppressed, enslaved country, yet Mr. Tagore shows no 
interest in this question. He is, after all, a philosopher, a 
moralist only concerned with the ‘eternal truths’. Let the 
British come to terms as they wish and in their own way with 
the damage done to their souls through their use of violence: 
Mr. Tagore’s task is to save the Indians spiritually and to pro- 
tect their souls from the dangers posed by the violence, deceit 
etc. with which they are waging their struggle for freedom. He 
writes: ‘Men who die for the truth are immortal; and if a 
whole people dies for the truth it will achieve immortality 
in the history of mankind.’ 

This stance represents nothing less than the ideology of the 
eternal subjection of India. But Tagore’s attitude is even more 
blatantly manifest in the manner in which he shapes this 
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demand in the action and the characters of his novel. The 
movement which he depicts is a romantic movement for 
intellectuals. It strongly reminds us—without taking the 
analogy too far, since the social circumstances are entirely 
different—of such movements as the Carbonari in Italy and 
indeed, in certain aspects (particularly the psychological 
aspects), the Narodniks in Russia. Romantic Utopianism, 
ideological exaggeration and the crusading spirit are an essential 
part of all these movements. But this is only the starting- 
point for Mr. Tagore’s libellous pamphlet. He turns this 
crusading romanticism, whose typical representatives were 
without question motivated by the purest idealism and self- 
sacrifice, into a life of adventure and crime. His hero, a minor 
Indian noble who advocates the current doctrine, is destroyed 
both inwardly and outwardly by the rapacious excesses of 
such a ‘patriotic’ criminal band. His home is destroyed. He 
himself falls in a battle that was sparked off by the 
unscrupulousness of the ‘patriots’. He himself is supposed— 
according to Mr. Tagore—to be by no means hostile to the 
national movement; on the contrary, he even wants to pro- 
mote the nation’s industry. He experiments with native 
inventions—provided, though, that he does not pay for them. 
He gives shelter to the patriots’ leader, a contemptible 
caricature of Gandhi! But when the affair becomes too hot 
for him, he protects everybody afflicted by the violence of the 
‘patriots’ with his own instruments of power and with those 
of the British police. 

This propagandistic, demagogically one-sided stance renders 
the novel completely worthless from the artistic angle. The 
hero’s adversary is not a real adversary but a base adventurer 
who, for instance, when he wheedles a large sum of money 
out of the hero’s wife for national ends and talks her into 
theft, does not hand the money over to the national move- 
ment but feasts on the sight of the gleaming pieces of gold. 
No wonder the men and women whom he has led astray 
turn away from him in disgust the moment they see 
through him. 

But Tagore’s creative powers do not even stretch to a 
decent pamphlet. He lacks the imagination even to calumniate 
convincingly and effectively, as Dostoyevsky, say, partly 
succeeded in doing in his counter-revolutionary novel 
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Possessed. The ‘spiritual’ aspect of his story, separated from 
the nuggets of Indian wisdom with which it is tricked out, is a 
petty bourgeois yarn of the shoddiest kind. Ultimately it 
boils down to the ‘problem’ of the standing of the ‘man of 
the house’: how the wife of a ‘good and honest’ man is 
seduced by a romantic adventurer, but then sees through him 
and returns to her husband in remorse. 

This brief sample will suffice to give an impression of the 
‘great man’ whom German intellectuals have treated like a 
prophet. To rebut such totally dismissive criticism, of course, 
his admirers will point to his other, ‘more universal’ writings. 
In our view, however, the significance of an intellectual trend 
is evident precisely from what it can say about the most 
burning contemporary questions—if it presumes to point the 
way in an age of confusion. Indeed the value or worthlessness 
of a theory or outlook (and of those who proclaim it) is 
evident precisely from what it has to say to the people of that 
age in their sufferings and their strivings. It is difficult to 
assess wisdom ‘in itself’? in the vacuum of pure theory (and 
within the walls of an elegant salon). But it will reveal itself 
the moment that it comes out with the claim to act as men’s 
guide. Mr. Tagore has come out with that claim in this novel. 
As we noted, his ‘wisdom’ was put at the intellectual service 
of the British police. Is it necessary, therefore, to pay any 
closer attention to the residue of this ‘wisdom’? 
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The antagonism of the bourgeois production system reaches 
the awareness of the bourgeois class in general, but its 
intellectuals in particular, in the form of marriage and sexual 
problems. And this awareness constantly increases in the 
course of developments with the growing dissolution of old 
social forms and the spread of capitalist production, so that 
sexual life and marriage will have long seemed problematic 
phenomena, indeed completely disintegrating forces also 
bringing about human disintegration, when production itself 
is still altogether on the upsurge economically. This is not 
fortuitous. Economically speaking, the antagonism is always 
present objectively, but only enters the awareness of the 
bourgeois class in times of crisis which—hitherto—have 
always been transitory, and even then in an incomplete and 
distorted form. This sexual antagonism, however, can never 
escape the consciousness of those troubled by it. The basic 
social fact of capitalism is that on the one hand it produces 
a deep-rooted and far-reaching individualism, indeed actually 
initiates individual sexual love, but on the other, it turns 
marriage into a purely financial institution, leading to great 
hypocrisy on the part of the average member of the 
bourgeoisie but to profound and disturbing conflicts in finer 
married persons. There is also the point that marriage as a 
form of love-relationship founders precisely as a result of its 
economic and legal reification, while at the same time it has 
ceased to be a proper economic form, a production unit. For 
the bourgeois wife’s economic role in marriage is becoming 
more and more parasitic, while the husband’s real work points 
more and more plainly and clearly beyond the sexual and 
matrimonial union. Thus married life is becoming increasingly 
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devoid of all real substance: nothing remains (unless it is a 
purely financial arrangement or a matter of chasing career- 
status etc.) but the violent, yet empty elementary sexual 
relationship. And the problematic aspect of this union 
becomes all the crasser the greater the intellectual develop- 
ment of husband and wife. For then the merely sexual bond 
will appear more and more strongly to be not only a fetter, 
but also a humiliation; the married couple turn into deadly 
enemies chained together. 

Strindberg’s greatness lies in the fact that he painted the 
most intrepid and powerful picture of the inner disintegration 
of bourgeois sexual life. He thereby became the declining 
bourgeoisie’s major writer. Just as Henrik Ibsen stands as fore- 
runner and classic author to the last (apparently) flourishing 
period in bourgeois literature, naturalistic drama, so August 
Strindberg is the forerunner and classic author of the last 
form of bourgeois drama consciously in decline: Expression- 
ism. It is by no means contrived to link Ibsen and Strindberg 
with regard to their mutual relationship, as also with regard 
to their relationship to Naturalism and Expressionism 
(although, to be sure, Ibsen was no more a Naturalist than 
Strindberg was ever an Expressionist in the text-book sense). 
For Ibsen’s critique of bourgeois marriage is still full of a 
strong utopian faith: ultimately he enacts the ‘spiritual’ revolt 
of the wife who has become economically superfluous in 
bourgeois marriage. So however sharply he attacked this form 
of matrimony, he nonetheless believed that it was currently 
possible for free human beings to co-habit freely; he still saw 
the strongest obstacle to this freedom in the wife’s bondage, 
her sacrificing in the name of the husband’s work, viewing 
this freedom as possible in itself even for today’s members of 
bourgeois society. Strindberg emerged as the conscious 
critic of Ibsen’s doctrine of freedom. His critique of the 
bourgeois woman’s liberation, though, was only his starting- 
point. It then grew into a terrible and truthful account of the 
bourgeois woman, her incapacity for freedom (and also, to be 
sure, the man’s inability to bestow and to receive freedom), 
proceeding to an account of one of the most terrible hells 
portrayed in literature since Dante’s Inferno: Strindberg’s 
account of bourgeois love and marriage and the bourgeois 
family. 
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Driven to each other by a senseless sexual passion that 
once seized them with irresistible force and that flares up 
wildly and senselessly from time to time, although it is felt 
by both partners to degrade their better selves, chained to 
each other through the impossibility of bursting this fetter, 
as also—frequently—those of the bourgeois forms of marriage 
and family, these pitiable creatures spend their lives 
spiritually and physically tormenting each other to death. 
If Strindberg was somewhat biassed towards the man during 
his youth—chiefly in opposition to Ibsen’s romantic over- 
estimation of women—he drew pictures of hell in his mature 
period in which every participant is at once a damned being 
and a demon torturing the damned. 

But even Strindberg was unable to go beyond a perception 
of this antagonism, beyond this punishment. For him as for 
all bourgeois intellectuals, bourgeois society is an unalterable 
‘fact of life’. In attacking it he struggles against fate, against 
the God who created this world—from all eternity, for all 
eternity. Thus his struggle becomes a religious and meta- 
physical one. And this was not only in his late period when, 
tired of struggling and irritated by the hopelessness of it, he 
surrendered to the Christian religion, but also at the time of 
his violent battle, the time of his freethinking and atheism. 
For in transposing the manifestations of bourgeois society 
into eternal natural phenomena, he had to wage his battle 
with them as a struggle against God, a religious struggle. 

This limitation of his links him with Expressionism. Just as 
naturalist drama led Ibsen’s romanticism back from its 
stylistic exaggeration to its social home, to the disorientation 
of the petty bourgeoisie in decline, so Strindberg’s Inferno, 
deeply moving in its grotesque grandeur, appears in 
Expressionism as the cold and desolate reflection of a final 
dissolution: now and again an elemental feeling, empty, 
insubstantial and without aim or direction, breaks out among 
the clattering machines into which the reified members of 
bourgeois society have tumed and is helplessly pulverised by 
the automatism of soulless machines. The—bourgeois— 
rebellion against bourgeois society has lost all content. It is 
no longer self-criticism but the inarticulate dying cry of a 
man breathing his last. 

But Strindberg as a writer is still far more than a mere 
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forerunner of this development, even though he never 
managed to perceive the true, social foundations of the 
powers breaking up his life and hence could never really over- 
come them, so that it is not fortuitous that he succumbed 
to their demonic might and finally took refuge from them in 
the Church. This notwithstanding, or precisely because of this, 
he became one of the most remorseless and powerful 
portraitists of this age. The inner truth and strength of his 
creative work will therefore survive the end of this age and 
enable more fortunate generations to relive in his account the 
hell in which the finest elements of the ruling class lived in the 
age of the decline of capitalism. 
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Lessing’s ‘Emilia Galotti’ and Bourgeois Tragedy 


Lessing’s Emilia Galotti appeared in 1772. It was the first 
bourgeois tragedy of high literary quality produced by 
eighteenth-century literature, and not only German literature 
but that of Britain or France, which started this developing 
trend. Lessing succeeded with this play asa practical dramatist, 
complementing and fulfilling his critique of French courtly 
drama in the Hamburgische Dramaturgie; for the first time, 
the figures and conflicts of the rising bourgeois class were 
embodied in real imaginative literature. 

Nor was this first artistically genuine bourgeois tragedy 
surpassed by later developments in breadth of outlook, sure 
sense and conviction of class, balanced construction and 
form. Its influence extends far beyond Schiller to propositions 
and indeed formal details in works by later authors. Not until 
Hebbel did anyone succeed in creating a new type of bourgeois 
tragedy, in Maria Magdalena—corresponding to social 
conditions which had completely altered in the meantime. 

Nevertheless, serious and trenchant objections were raised 
to this fine and significant play from the moment it appeared: 
objections concerning precisely its innermost heart, its tragic 
nature. From the start people doubted whether Emilia 
Galotti was really a tragedy at all. They demonstrated that 
the tragic end, Emilia’s death by her father’s hand for fear 
she might be unable to resist the Prince’s arts of seduction, 
was not really tragic. And—as Mehring rightly stresses— 
Goethe’s attempt to save the tragedy by imputing to Emilia a 
liking for the Prince from the start does the play even less 
good than orthodox interpretations. We are therefore in the 
paradoxical situation of having to state that on the one hand, 
Emilia Galotti is the revolutionary bourgeoisie’s most 
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important tragedy, while on the other, it is not a tragedy at 
all in the strict sense of the term. 

It would be very weak to evade the questions this gives rise 
to by reviving the old talk of Lessing’s non-creative nature. 
In any case there is a far too eloquent refutation of this not 
only in what is perhaps the finest German comedy (Minnavon 
Barnheim), but also from the characters of Emilia Galotti 
itself. Naturally we cannot even adumbrate the theory of 
tragedy in this limited space. Just this must be stated to help 
an understanding of the problem: tragedy portrays the fall of 
a high-ranking type regarded as representative by its public 
(and therefore the class which decides cultural issues at any 
given time). Moreover it does so in such a way that this fall 
appears objectively necessary, albeit painful, on the one hand, 
while on the other it seems intrinsically linked with the 
development of the declining caste’s finest qualities, and 
therefore seems its crowning, its—painful—sanctioning, and 
not its external degradation and debasing. The feeling of 
pleasure which tragedy, like every art-form, is meant to evoke 
derives from this dichotomy of the audience’s emotions: the 
audience laments its hero’s fall as such but at the same time 
inwardly approved of it as the necessary and only possible 
means to his full maturity. Where this approval is lacking one 
is left, even if the tragedy presents a smoothly inevitable 
chain of events, with the tormenting sense of a futile 
catastrophe which can inspire the audience with rage, 
indignation, revenge etc. but never with artistic pleasure 
and enthusiasm. 

If we present the problem thus, it becomes clear that 
tragedies can only arise when the ideals of a culturally 
decisive class begin to grow problematic. This class still feels 
that it has a mission to lead (the artistic expression of which 
is that it rates fulfilment in the class ethos as the heroic deed). 
At the same time, however, it is becoming aware—though 
often subconsciously—that its ideals are already bound to 
shatter against the class concerned, that their development and 
survival must cease with the fall of the person transmitting such 
ideals. Only this soil can give rise to great tragic conflicts and 
mighty tragedies. 

Patently this situation did not yet exist for Lessing. For 
him, there were only external obstacles to the fulfilment of 
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the bourgeois class ideal. These external obstacles may, at that 
time, have indeed been insuperable (there was no bourgeois 
class to oppose the absolutism of the German duchies with 
the slightest hope of success). But while this perception 
heightens the intolerable, futile and brutal nature of these 
factors, by the same token it completely precludes a tragic 
experiencing of their gradual outcome. 

This combination of steadfast faith in the victory of a 
cause for which it was currently not even possible to enlist, 
of a clear perception of the true state of affairs and of total 
helplessness when it came to action prevented Lessing from 
raising the characters and destinies of Emilia Galotti to tragic 
heights. He was bound to fail with tragedy—not because he 
lacked a genuine dramatic gift, but because the age of 
bourgeois tragedy had not yet arrived. 

Again, social reasons explain why he still undertook the 
attempt—and had done so already in the artistically weaker 
Miss Sara Samson—and why his artistic insight, normally so 
clear, did not convince him in advance of its futility. For the 
bourgeois class, tragedy was an ideological class object in the 
class struggle. Here, tragedy did not evolve organically, as 
Renaissance tragedy had evolved from the decline of the 
feudal nobility. For the bourgeois class, the theory and 
praxis of Renaissance drama, where royalty and the 
aristocracy had the prerogative of being tragic heroes, 
epitomised those privileges which needed to be abolished, 
and against which its economic and political struggle was 
directed. As long ago as Shakespeare, contemporary play- 
wrights mocked the bourgeoisie’s pretentions to having tragic 
heroes in its midst (e.g. Beaumont and Fletcher: The Knight 
of the Burning Pestle). As the bourgeoisie grew in economic 
strength and ideological clarity, this claim was advanced with 
more and more clarity and force. It was a part of the struggle 
for political equality, enacted here in the shape of aesthetics 
and a reform of the drama. Lessing’s attempt to create a 
bourgeois tragedy marks an important phase in this struggle 
after the far more modest starts by British and French 
authors (Lillo’s Merchant of London, Diderot’s plays etc.). 
Bourgeois tragedy, having arisen not out of the inner organic 
ideological needs of the bourgeois class (like the drama of the 
declining feudal nobility, like the bourgeois novel), but from 
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external tactical requirements, was less an artistic growth than 
a requisite of theory; in Lessing’s drama it reached the highest 
peak that was then possible. The problematic element still 
associated with this tragedy, therefore, does not reveal any 
failing or limitation in Lessing as a dramatist, but simply 
denotes the contemporaneous stage in the growth of the 
struggle and the inner development of the bourgeois class. 
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Lessing’s Nathan and Goethe’s Tasso 


Seldom was there a period in the development of German 
literature when a rebellion against the dominant influence of 
Goethe did not flare up in one quarter or another. It is not 
often that these rebellions affect Goethe’s literary standing; 
nor, indeed, are they aimed against it. What lies behind them is, 
rather, the (basically healthy) feeling that Goethe’s oeuvre 
represents a wrong tendency in German intellectual develop- 
ments, and that to follow many of the lines he took must lead 
to a sorry philistinism, a sterile, petty-bourgeois condition. To 
this extent, such rebellions bespeak a sound class instinct on 
the part of bourgeois intellectuals: an attempted self-defence 
against an ever-increasing reduction of spiritual horizons and a 
withering of the inner life. But none of these anti-Goethe 
movements is capable of comprehending the problem 
realistically, through the relationship of German classicism to 
the development of the bourgeois class in Germany. These 
movements do not go beyond a consideration of (isolated) 
literary or, at best, general ‘intellectual’ developments. Hence 
while rightly perceiving—at least partially—the ideological 
cul-de-sac in German classical literature, they can only 
counter it with other cul-de-sacs; indeed they even end up 
unable to perceive all that was splendid and fruitful and 
forward-looking about the classical era. And for this reason, 
everything with which they oppose Goethe and German 
classicism is far inferior to these, not only from an artistic 
or intellectual angle, but also from the viewpoint of the 
progressive, bourgeois class instinct that ultimately determined 
their opposition. 

That goes for the latest of these ‘rebels’, Carl Sternheim. 
His short anti-Goethe book, Tasso oder die Kunst des juste 
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milieu,' is typical of his literary ilk. As far as one can discern 
any positive element in his book at all, the ‘heroes’ whom he 
plays off against Goethe and his followers are Stirner and 
Nietzsche, representing the anarchism of petty bourgeois 
littérateurs. Here it must be stated that in comparison with 
such rebels, even if we set aside the significance of their 
appearance and only consider the tendencies they embody, 
Tasso’s philistine core—which Sternheim perceived quite 
correctly up to a point—constitutes the right way to a 
healthy development. 

All the same, we must reiterate that even in Sternheim, 
there is an accurate class instinct in rebellion against Goethe’s 
Tasso. For this play (whose poetic beauties are irrelevant to 
the present argument) indeed signifies a total, wretched and 
humiliating surrender of the bourgeois intelligentsia to the 
forces of the feudal-absolutist period, forces which that same 
intelligentsia had confronted with incomparably greater 
freedom and self-awareness only a generation earlier. But 
when we contrasted Tasso with Lessing’s Nathan? in the title 
of this article, no parallel or comparison was intended. We 
did so simply in order to pinpoint where a legitimate 
opposition to Tasso might begin. To be sure, the internal 
history of the German bourgeoisie is deeply disgraced by the 
fact that we have to go as far back as Lessing if we are to 
examine when and where the bourgeois intelligentsia 
abandoned the conscious and vigorous struggle to emancipate 
its own class, and began to yield to the ‘established order’ 
and to glorify ‘historical forces’, showing that obsequiousness 
and philistinism, that ‘servility’—to quote Engels—‘which had 
penetrated the national consciousness’, i.e., Sternheim’s 
juste milieu. 

It was an unfathomably mixed blessing for Germany’s 
intellectual development that when the bourgeoisie’s real 
struggles for emancipation could begin, the proletariat had 
already appeared on the scene as an international power and 
Germany’s self-liberating bourgeois class, moreover, had 
fought all its crucial intellectual battles long ago. German 
classicism, then, is not the ideological expression of a class at 


1 ‘Tasso or the Art of the Happy Medium’. 
2 ‘Nathan the Wise’ (1779)—Translator. 
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its economic, political and social height, but the bourgeois 
intellectuals’ inner evolution in something of a vacuum, within 
a society where one could speak, as Marx rightly put it, 
‘neither of estates nor of classes, but only of bygone estates 
and of classes as yet unborn’. Here, therefore, the struggle for 
emancipation is not the expression of a living class movement, 
as in 18th-century England and France, but an heroic attempt 
by highly gifted individuals to cultivate this emancipation’s 
ideological fruits through their own resources before the 
socio-economic class basis had given rise to a tree that would 
support these fruits. So these attempts originated in the 
solitary individual consciousness and were never corrected or 
tempered by the social reality towards which they strove or 
which they passed by. And for that very reason, they never 
represented a social reality or even helped to hasten or further 
its growth, but always remained individual utopias. Or to put 
it in artistic terms: they were forced into stylisation. 

At this point we must introduce a Marxian critique of 
the classical era in German literature. We must enquire in 
which direction authors moved away from an imperfect, and 
at the same time decaying, no longer productive social reality, 
and in which direction they sought a contrasting utopia, 
envisaged as the true and desirable reality. Here Nathan and 
Tasso represent two tendencies which, in spite of Goethe’s 
boundless literary superiority, make his work seem a dangerous 
aberration and symptom of ideological decay in contrast to 
Lessing’s. For Lessing’s utopia is the realm of the human. All 
stratification, whether based on class, religion or socio- 
economic factors, the true human being discards like an 
unwanted garment. The mere existence of a genuine human 
feeling, a real human being’s mere presence makes all that 
seem superficial. That, admittedly, was ‘reality’, i.e., the real 
world that existed for Lessing, but his stylisation consisted 
precisely in countering this merely empirical, existing reality 
with another more genuine (albeit utopian) one, that of the 
real human being. Just as in his earlier, ‘more naturalistic’ 
plays he had attacked, overtly and polemically, the wretched 
reality of his age, so here the mere (stylised) depiction of the 
human realm is an even clearer and more revolutionary 
challenge to it. 

Tasso, on the other hand, signifies a reconciliation to just 
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that reality. Goethe’s stylisation is purely artistic, or merely 
artistic. All the petty wretchedness of his age was clothed in 
the splendour of his verses with their restrained passion—so as 
to discredit objections to them as _ being ‘one-sided’, 
‘exaggerated and subjective’. What divides human beings, the 
external, class or social factor, is no longer presented as 
external, as fetters that have to be broken, but as an 
(inwardly) necessary bond, a means of furthering the soul’s 
true development. The ‘good manners’, customs and etiquette 
of the Court replace the (albeit utopian) inner freedom of 
human personal relationships. Human beings are not meant 
to know one another but to pass one another by without 
friction. They are not to enter into the mutual relationships 
which their inner promptings prescribe for them, rather they 
are to respect as inviolable (spiritual) laws those external 
barriers which are erected by society. Now, however, the 
‘stylised’, sublime, exalted world of imaginative literature has 
become even narrower and more oppressed than that of 
ordinary reality. For not even desire and longing, indignation 
and glimmerings of what is genuine may open up perspectives 
of freedom. The poetic work defines the world as it happens 
to be at a particular moment in history. It offers no 
prospects; on the contrary, it cuts off, albeit with a 
magnificent curtain, any view of the realm of freedom. 

From the proletarian standpoint, to be sure, objections to 
Lessing’s utopia could also be raised—especially to his utopia 
as a method. But it would be more than unfair (a false 
utopia) to ask even of the greatest genius that he should cast 
off all the conditions of his age, of the class in whose name he 
speaks, like a chimera. But every great mind can (and even 
must) be assessed by the level of consciousness attained by 
and available to its own age and class. And if this yardstick, 
Lessing’s yardstick, is applied to Goethe, then Goethe fares 
badly by comparison. Then the (in literary terms) slighter 
Lessing appears a true pioneer and the greater Goethe marks 
a descent into philistinism. And it must be termed a 
recurring tragedy in Germany that up to now, the spirit of 
compromise and philistinism has triumphed in every 
ideological and socio-political conflict: Luther over Minzer, 
Goethe over Lessing, Bismarck over the rising of 1848. 

Sternheim’s essay reveals some inkling of these problems, 
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and in this respect it is a notable one. As soon as he begins to 
state his demands, unfortunately, his narrowly literary bent 
leads him into worse aberrations than the ones he is 
contesting—and of course his false standpoint with regard to 
constructive proposals also entails falsehoods in his critique. 
For Stimer and Nietzsche capitulate to a possibly even worse 
‘reality’ than Goethe did, and in a more dishonest and petty 
manner. Their ‘rebellion’ is only an illusion: the discontent of 
the anarchic littérateur in a (capitalist) world into which he 
is merely unable to fit harmoniously, and with which he is 
inwardly in agreement. 
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On Hau ptmann’s Development 


Emphasis is very often placed—in both praise and censure, 
and by both revolutionaries and counter-revolutionaries—on 
the difference between the two periods of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s creative work. His ‘revolutionary’ youth is 
sharply distinguished from his later ‘apostasy’, his so-called 
mature period. It seems to me that this sharp division is 
accurate for neither of the two stages of Hauptmann’s 
development. He was never a revolutionary writer (certainly 
not in the proletarian sense), and he carried over into his later 
development those elements in his writings which appeared 
revolutionary in the 1890s. 

If we seek to describe briefly the essence of Hauptmann’s 
philosophy of life, we find on the one hand a total perplexity 
and helplessness in the face of all crucial questions. The inter- 
relations of his human beings, their stance to the problems of 
their own existence and their attitude to society and Nature 
reflect a helpless abandonment to all the powers of the 
external world and their own passions, artistically condensed 
into an almost unresisting subjugation to ‘destiny’. And the 
writer himself by no means adopts an intellectually superior 
attitude to this destiny. What distinguishes his perception 
from that of his active characters is that he recognises from 
the outset the hopelessness of those situations, whereas his 
characters do not see it until they are defeated. But here again 
there is no major difference. The writer confronts this destiny 
with the same dull perplexity and submissiveness as his 
characters. He too is incapable of really comprehending it and 
of rising above it mentally, not to say in practical terms. 
Indeed that ‘wisdom’ which assumes an increasingly mature 
form in the course of Hauptmann’s development consists 
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ultimately of a total resignation, of the knowledge that men 
are allowed no insight into the ways of destiny and have no 
chance to revolt against their fate. They must simply accept 
the hopeless alienation of human beings from one another, 
this state of abandonment to their own senseless passions and 
to the senseless, brutal institutions of society. True, they 
harbour strong yearnings for agenuine and dignified life. True, 
these yeamings often impel men to revolt. But the yearning 
must remain forever unappeased. It is not only incapable of 
surmounting external obstacles but also unable to provide 
men with clear and in substance definite aims. Here, too, 
Hauptmann’s ‘wisdom’ is a resignation: a refusal to give 
human life a substantial meaning pointing beyond mere 
yearnings. Moreover, Hauptmann stresses this inner emptiness 
of yearning as a virtue, as maturity and wisdom in contrast 
to the helpless blindness of ordinary men struggling against 
their fate. ‘The bell is more than the church, the summons to 
table more than the bread’, says Michael Kramer, a character 
whom Hauptmann made a spokesman for his own views more 
than many others. 

The reverse side of this emptiness and dullness, humanly 
beautiful, touching and often gripping, is the deep sympathy 
which Hauptmann feels for this fate of his helpless creations, 
a fate which he allows to shine out of their relationships to 
one another. In this way pure passiveness and the incapacity 
for lucid perception and courageous action become his 
supreme quality as a writer. He portrays with genuine feeling 
and great power this abandonment and his sympathy for it, 
the state of separation in which men live and the dawning 
comprehension that they belong together, their revolt and its 
failure. For on the one hand his passivity makes possible a 
clairvoyance and deep feeling for the most subtle, the most 
hidden psychological manifestations of those who suffer; it 
makes him one of the most important painters of human 
beings (albeit only within his limited circle of life). And on 
the other hand, it endows him with a marvellous inner 
linguistic flexibility, authenticity and power of expression: a 
versatile linguistic artistry in the true—not the fashionably 
ex quisite—sense of the term. 

This sympathy with human helplessness led Hauptmann to 
his so-called revolutionary and social dramas. Admittedly, he 
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often depicts the physical, moral and spiritual misery of 
the oppressed in a gripping way; but he sees in the misery, as 
Marx says of the petty bourgeois Utopians, ‘the misery alone, 
without perceiving in it the iconoclastically revolutionary side 
which will overturn the old society’. Thus even what is the 
most really revolutionary of his plays, The Weavers, is nothing 
more than the expression of such a dull, vague and helpless 
yearning. It differs from the later plays depicting individual 
straits (Coachman Henschel, Rose Bernd, The Rats etc.) 
only in theme and means of expression, not in outlook. Not 
only does Hauptmann fail to grasp the essence of the 
contemporary, proletarian freedom struggle; in portraying the 
revolt of the weavers themselves, he lags far behind their 
actual awareness and maturity (see Marx on the subject). So 
wherever Hauptmann the ‘naturalist’ encounters revolution— 
and this is even more striking in Florian Geyer—he characterises 
it in the context of his petty bourgeois inability mentally to 
grasp the nature of a historical process. 

Thus his contact with the revolutionary labour movement 
was bound to remain a mere episode in his life and oeuure. 
Not in the sense that he later defected from the ‘revolutionary’ 
ideals of his youth, but in the sense that his true nature 
revealed itself more and more plainly in the course of his 
development. And this—expressed in social terms—is the 
economic and political, intellectual and moral perplexity of the 
petty bourgeois faced with the manifestations of arch- 
capitalism and the proletarian revolution. Hauptmann was 
quite definitely not aware of this connection. He honestly 
strives to produce from his individual consciousness a 
solution for the enigmas of life which torment him, without 
however succeeding in rising above the confines of this class. 
Marx wrote of this type of intellectual with definitive clarity: 
‘What makes them representatives of the petty bourgeoisie is 
that mentally they do not go beyond the limits within which 
that class remains in life, and hence they are driven on the 
theoretical plane to the same tasks and solutions to which 
material interests and the social situation drives that class 
in practice. 

What elevates Gerhart Hauptmann—as both man and 
writer—above contemporaries with the same aims is, along 
with the aforementioned creative abilities, his great and 
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beautiful honesty. He never disguises his inner uncertainty. 
Not only does he make admissions in individual works of his 
complete non-comprehension and_ perplexed vacillating, 
admissions which often stagger by their genuineness and 
sincerity. In his overall development too, in his ceaseless 
swings from one direction to another, from one stylistic model 
to another, he shows quite openly that he can only portray 
human pain at the darkness surrounding us and cannot 
illuminate that darkness. This genuineness constitutes the great 
beauty of his works. And the confession of his own weakness 
also makes him deservedly the representative writer of a class 
which has played a decisive role in the intellectual life of 
Germany’s bourgeois sectors for decades and which, in part, 
still does so today. 
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On May 15, 1922 the sixtieth birthday of Arthur Schnitzler 
will be celebrated by that generation of educated Germans 
which took part in the literary revolution of the 1890s and 
which brought about Naturalism and subsequently neo- 
Romanticism. Die neue Rundschau, the periodical represent- 
ing this generation, is publishing a special edition in 
Schnitzler’s honour, and the anniversary will also be celebrated 
in other quarters. To be sure, the celebration will not be 
universal. For the younger generation, Arthur Schnitzler is no 
longer an important figure. He does not constitute a vital 
influence. He is more remote from the current preoccupations 
of literary life than his contemporary Gerhart Hauptmann. His 
figure has already faded into the purely historical sphere 
without having a historical significance. 

This by itself would not militate too seriously against the— 
possible—importance of Schnitzler’s oeuvre. For in literature 
too, contemporary Germany’s lack of orientation is so great 
that the fact that a writer passes unnoticed or falls into 
oblivion appears in many cases to count in his favour rather 
than against him. But Arthur Schnitzler is a different case. 
He is a discarded fashion from yesterday or yesteryear. The 
intellectual trend, the social stratum whose literary expression 
he once was has ceased to flourish. Neither in form nor in 
content did Schnitzler ever transcend the confines of the 
sensibility of this class, and that renders his problems 
uninteresting, his means of artistic expression outdated. 

This is not the place and time to give even a rough picture 
of the literary movement of the 1880-1900 period, in order 
that those living today may understand the social and 
historical reasons why people hoped for a new flourishing of 
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German literature. All that matters to our understanding of 
Schnitzler is that he was inspired by none of the decisive 
trends of that period: neither by the petty bourgeoisie in 
decline but summoning up pseudo-revolutionary anger (the 
young Hauptmann), nor by the ideological glorification of the 
evolving capitalism of big business (the Nietzsche vogue). 
Arthur Schnitzler belonged as an author to a sector of the 
more and more strongly evolving bourgeoisie which was 
removed materially from all cases of everyday existence, but 
also deprived of any relation to the process of production 
or to the nation’s political life. 

It was a sector, then, which in the material sense lived more 
or less comfortably on private means, but which was becoming 
more and more classless ideologically for that very reason, 
namely because its whole existence was geared to ‘culture’ and 
‘spiritual problems’. At the same time its finest representatives, 
of whom Schnitzler was undoubtedly one, suffered much pain 
at this ideological declassification, but without managing to 
find a way out, an ideological connection to real vital trends 
of the period (the bourgeoisie, proletariat—or even the 
political thinking of government and Army officers). The 
only remedy left for its inner insecurity lay in external social 
customs (manners, fashions, convention) which had become 
totally empty and hence ironic but were nevertheless 
punctiliously observed. 

Thereupon, the whole range of problems concerning this 
social sector, Schnitzler included, was narrowed down to the 
emotional life of people without occupations. Thus eroticism 
became the central content of its literature. A doubting of all 
‘values’ became its philosophy, and ‘mood’ became its almost 
exclusive means of expression. It may hardly be necessary to 
expound in greater detail the fact that these three statements 
only illustrate the same thing from three different angles. The 
old code of bourgeois morals was not tailored to this sector’s 
way of life and needs and could no longer suit it. On the other 
hand any clear and overt revolt against it, any revolutionary 
accent was foreign to this social group. Faith in its old class 
ideals was lost. But since it was unwilling to renounce the 
material basis for its existence, it could never perceive the 
social foundation for it, and hence it was also unable to 
recognise on the ideological level the social determinants of 
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its lack of faith. It grew sceptical towards all social matters. 
But this meant the reduction of the whole sphere of human 
action to the emotional problems of solitary doubters. Now 
these doubting and despairing individuals were also people 
whose most central concern was the enjoyment of life—in 
however rarefied a form. Hence eroticism was left as the whole 
content of life, the one and only bond between isolated 
individuals. But this, deprived of any stability and the back- 
bone which only a universal (and therefore social) world of 
values and ideals can provide, offers nothing more than a 
series of moods first luxuriated in and afterwards illustrated 
in terms of scepticism or irony. 

Through his lack of illusions with regard to his own 
creative world, Schnitzler became this social group’s most 
important author (Paul Bourget roughly corresponds to this 
trend in France). It is a lack of illusions which rises to 
courageous cynicism in, say, Reigen—his most unified and 
consistent work. Elsewhere, he remained limited to a mere 
ironical scepticism—always ‘social’ and always preserving good 
manners—towards these phenomena (e.g. Anatol). But where 
he tries to elevate to tragic heights the problems which he and 
the humanly finest of this group sensed with despair (the 
conclusion of Liebelei, Der einsame Weg), where he attempts 
to set them against a broad social background (Der Weg ins 
Freie), his total adherence to bourgeois, indeed fashionable 
prejudices is manifest. Hoping to surpass the shallowness of 
propositions dominated by social externals through probing 
solitary, emotional depths, he ends up with the set of problems 
occupying ‘polite society’, the salons and (smart) literary 
coffee-houses. 

Inwardly, therefore, any real possibility of development 
was denied him: time and again he depicts the same ‘problems’, 
the perspective depending on his age. But since he was unable 
to develop inwardly, the process of ageing meant no gain in 
human depth. On the contrary, the contradiction between the 
real importance of his problems and the importance which he 
ascribed to them becomes more and more glaring as he grows 
older. Another point is that the social group he represents can 
only thrive when capitalism is flourishing. The crisis frightened 
it out of its state of meditation. It has joined the struggle for 
the survival of capitalism. Most of the group, the materially 
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weaker part, are becoming materially déclassé; that part of it 
able to preserve itself materially is in part no longer able to 
stand outside the struggle (that was already so in the war), 
and even where it can do so, it is too small to be capable of 
receiving literary expression. And the ‘nouveaux riches’ have 
a far too robust and primitive approach to the delights which 
capitalism offers even to comprehend the subtlety of 
ironic doubt. 

Thus Arthur Schnitzler in his sixtieth year represents an 
evolutionary phase which has faded for ever. He himself 
completely lacks the stature to rise above this decline—purely 
in terms of literature. At best, he has a certain importance 
today as a contemporary document of a bygone era. 
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It cannot be our aim in this review—for space already 
precludes it—to portray Freud’s psychological system and to 
give an evaluation of it, even in outline. That would require a 
treatise in itself—which, to be sure, would be no bad thing, 
since on the one hand Freudian psychology signifies a certain 
advance compared to common psychology, but on the other, 
like most modern theories, is very liable to mislead anyone 
not heeding the totality of social phenomena; liable to offer 
him one of those panaceas for explaining every phenomenon 
that are so popular today—without forcing him to come to 
terms intellectually with the real structure of society. 

Every psychology so far, Freudian psychology included, 
suffers in having a method with a bias towards starting out 
from the human being artificially insulated, isolated—through 
capitalist society and its production system. It treats his 
peculiarities—likewise the effect of capitalism—as permanent 
qualities which are peculiar to ‘man’ as ‘Nature dictates’. Like 
bourgeois economics, jurisprudence and so on, it is bogged 
down in the superficial forms produced by capitalist society; 
it cannot perceive that it is merely assuming forms of 
capitalist society and in consequence it cannot emancipate 
itself from them. For this reason it is similarly incapable of 
solving or even understanding from this viewpoint the 
problems besetting psychology too. In this way, psychology 
turns the essence of things upside down. It attempts to 
explain man’s social relations from his individual conscious- 
ness (or sub-consciousness) instead of exploring the social 
reasons for his separateness from the whole and the connected 
problems of his relations to his fellow-men. It must inevitably 
revolve helplessly in a circle of pseudo-problems of its 
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own making. 

This state of affairs appears to alter when the problem of 
the psychology of the masses crops up. But even one look at 
the manner in which crowd psychology approaches its 
problems will show that the same false propositions prevail 
to an even greater extent. For just as the psychology of the 
individual fails to consider his class situation (and with it, the 
historical surroundings of the class itself), so here psychology 
comprehends the ‘masses’ as a congregation of human beings 
which, although it may vary according to the number of 
participants or their state of organisation, is nonetheless 
limited to these formal differences. Crowd psychology rules 
out the influence of economic, social and historical conditions 
in its method. Indeed it even endeavours to prove that it is 
of no import to phenomena of crowd psychology what the 
social composition of the crowd may be. It follows principally 
that crowd psychology attempts to explain crowds from the 
individual. It analyses the spiritual changes taking place 
individually in the crowd. It therefore makes no attempt to 
turn the problem the right way up. On the contrary, it 
contributes to its inverted position. This is not fortuitous, for 
in crowd psychology, the features of the class struggle 
inherent in bourgeois psychology clearly emerge. Its tendency 
is to lower the intellectual and moral value of the crowd, to 
demonstrate ‘scientifically’ its instability ,lack of independence 
and so on. Leaving aside the intricate and sophisticated 
terminology, we may say that today, bourgeois crowd 
psychology is still formulating in scientific terms the same 
reactionary view of the masses which Shakespeare, for 
instance, expressed in dramatic terms in his crowd scenes. 

As a researcher of integrity, Freud sees the contradictory 
and unscientific aspects of this view. He senses that this 
systematic disparagement of the masses not only leaves the 
heart of the matter unconsidered but also fails to produce 
anything new; yet with his positive solution he remains 
entangled in the same contradictions. For he too seeks to 
account for crowds from the psychology of the individual 
soul, and in attempting to avoid underestimating the masses 
he lapses into an equally boundless overestimation of leaders. 
For Freud seeks to explain crowd phenomena from his general 
sexual theory. In the relation of crowd and leader—in which 
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he claims to locate the central problem of crowd 
psychology—he perceives only a special case of that ‘primal 
fact’ at the root of relations between lovers, the parent-child 
relationship, relations between friends, professional 
colleagues etc. 

We cannot provide a critique of this theory itself in the 
present review. It only needs to be remarked that Freud, in a 
totally uncritical way, comprehends the emotional life of man 
under late capitalism as a timeless ‘primal fact’. Instead of 
undertaking to investigate the real reasons for this emotional 
life, he seeks to explain all the events of the past from it. The 
unscientific nature this method becomes most crassly evident 
where Freud, taking as his starting-point the (correctly or 
incorrectly described) manifestations of infantile sexuality in 
contemporaries, seeks to account for primitive society. In 
so doing, he arrives at the fantastic supposition of a ‘primal 
horde’ roughly corresponding to the patriarchal family. To 
take such a starting-point is nothing short of flying in the face 
of the most well-known findings of modern ethnological 
research (Morgan, Engels, Cunow, Grosse etc.). 

But to make clear to even the scientifically least informed 
reader the absurd consequences of such a method, let us refer 
to another example, Freud’s psychology of armies. This is a 
question which Freud discusses in great detail. 

Needless to say, he does not distinguish between one army 
and another: in his view the peasant armies of ancient Rome, 
the mediaeval armies of knights, the crudely disciplined 
mercenaries from the lumpenproletariat in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, and the crowds mobilised in the 
French Revolution are exactly the same ‘psychologically’; so 
alike that he finds it unnecessary even to raise the question of 
the difference in the social composition of armies. Instead, he 
finds the bond which holds armies together in ‘eros’, in love. 
‘The army general is the father who loves all his soldiers 
equally, and hence they are comrades to one another. . . Each 
captain is, so to speak, the general and father of his division, 
each lieutenant the father of his unit.” And German militarism 
has come to grief over its ‘unpsychological methods’, through 
the ‘neglect of this libidinous factor in the army’. He even 
ascribes to this the effect of pacifism on the army at war’s end. 

We did not quote this example in order to expose an 
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otherwise meritorious researcher to deserved ridicule. We 
quote it as a crass example—the more so the higher we rate 
Freud’s learned achievements so far—of how topsy-turvy the 
methods are with which bourgeois learning—in this case, 
psychology—operates. It illustrates how bourgeois psychology 
neglects the most simple and basic facts of history in order to 
arrive at ‘interesting’ and ‘profound’ theories through fanciful 
generalising from superficial phenomena or even from purely 
invented and contrived ‘spiritual facts’. Such learning is 
incapable of even purely academic development, for it will 
remain hopelessly stuck in the circle of pseudo-problems to 
which such false propositions give rise until it comes to 
perceive the social, class-governed character of its mistakes. 
But not the slightest sign of this can be seen in any bourgeois 
discipline; and the less so, the more its problems touch on 
topical questions. All ‘profundity’ of exposition in contrast to 
the ‘dogmatic uniformity’ of historical materialism only 
panders to attempts to draw a veil over this state of affairs— 
attempts, of course, which are in many cases unconscious. 
But for that very reason it is vitally important, in each such 
case, to make abundantly clear not only the mistake itself, 
but also its social foundations. 
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Review of Karl Kraus: The Last Days of Mankind 


Only a blind man could fail to see that the bourgeoisie 
throughout the world is preparing itself for the coming world 
war. Besides the economic, technical preparations and so on, 
the ideological preparation plays an important part in this. 
For in 1918 the mood of the masses generally was as if they 
could never be mobilised for war again. True, the forms in 
which international fascism is organised signify—besides their 
function in the civil war against the proletariat—the creation 
of the nucleus of an imperialist army. But those times are 
past in which, as in 17th and 18th-century absolutism, 
mercenaries could be used to wagea war which the great mass 
of the populations does not care about and indeed dislikes. 
It is already necessary to work on the broad masses now, no 
matter what their function in the coming war will be as 
regards military organisation. 

One of the most effective methods of achieving this is to 
consign the past war to oblivion. By that I mean not so much 
the historical fabric of lies spread about its causes etc. as the 
effort to efface from men’s consciousness the way in which it 
was waged, the class for which one had to fight and the 
horrors of its machinery. Against this campaign, which the 
ruling classes conduct with a ready class instinct, abstract 
pacifism is completely powerless. Apart from the weapons 
which the lessons of the treaties of Brest-Litowsk, Versailles 
etc. about the difference between pacifist words and deeds 
(the nations’ right to self-determination) have played into the 
warmongers’ hands, an ideological struggle against war 
in general can never have any effect. Only sentimental men of 
letters are incapable of envisaging a goal that would be worth 
any sacrifice (including war). As long as a class retains its 
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vitality in the context of society, its members—even if they 
try more or less to save their own persons individually—will 
always place the vital purposes of the class above the existence 
of individuals belonging to that class, not to mention 
individuals of other classes or nations. 

But this perception is not at all to say that imperialist- 
capitalist war should not be challenged; on the contrary. We 
reject pacifist propaganda against war ‘in general’ not only 
because it is also levelled against the defensive wars of 
proletarian States, but also because it is completely ineffective 
against imperialist warfare: precisely the specific and atrocious 
nature of current imperialist warfare loses its force in these 
accounts. This pacifism allows the imperialists to foist any 
war of theirs on the consciousness of the crowd as 
‘exceptional’, a ‘national’ struggle and so on. But even the 
purely theoretical tools in the struggle—the revelation of the 
economic and class-governed foundations of modern wars— 
however right in themselves do not suffice for this battle. 
The falsified picture of war given by imperialism’s spokesmen 
must be countered with a concrete, truthful one. 

Herein lies the great and lasting significance of Kar] Kraus’s 
book. It gives a visually and aurally faithful picture of the war 
as it really was. We see the really effective war machinery at 
work: the instrument of the Press (journalists for whom the 
death of soldiers in their thousands is only colourful material 
for amusing the sated bourgeoisie), the ‘economic’ organisa- 
tion of the capitalist class (marketeers, price-riggers, utterly 
impoverished workers in front of empty shops and in 
militarised factories), the military apparatus (exemption of 
members of the ruling class, the senior commanders’ ‘easy life’, 
the inhumanly brutal treatment of the fighting ordinary 
people). All the characters involved in the war for whom it 
was fought by the working masses march past us in a 
dreadful, realistic, artistically splendidly captured dance of 
death from Vienna to every battle-front. It is the ‘face of the 
ruling class’. Between two courses of a lavish meal, judges 
congratulate themselves on having hanged dozens of innocent 
people. Over champagne, in a cabaret, army doctors discuss 
how they sent chronic heart patients and epileptics to the 
front. A black-marketeer faints; his family gathers anxiously 
round him while bystanders attempt to calm him: he was 
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mistaken, his fears were unfounded—there was no question of 
peace as yet. And thescenes grow more and more monumental. 
Without losing their realism, they become increasingly 
detached from the basis of a mere imitation of reality and 
turn into symbolic analogues of this war’s real nature. As, for 
example, when the enormously plump figure of the 
profiteers Goz and Mogoz darken even the sun in the Swiss 
mountains; or as in the magnificent night scene where 
Austrian, German and Hungarian officers hold a wild orgy in 
the general’s quarters during the breach of the front. 

But we cannot quote the whole book. Anyone who wants 
to know or to remember how this war really was is advised to 
read it. And it is everyone’s duty to do so. ‘For’, as Kraus 
rightly says, ‘the supreme disgrace of war is the disgrace of 
men who no longer want to acknowledge it, in that they will 
bear the fact that a war is going on, but not that one did go 
on.’ Thus Karl Kraus’s account is the best propaganda written 
against the imperialist war to come. By recording the past war 
in its true reality, he gives us a forbidding picture of the next 
one. This unreserved approval, however, can only apply to the 
achievement of Karl Kraus the artist. His work also contains— 
unfortunately—a fairly wishy-washy, anaemic commentary on 
these scenes. The ‘grumbler’ who delivers a running comment- 
ary, though very witty at times, is never capable of soaring to 
a theoretical height matching the magnificent verisimilitude 
of the account itself. That is also why the work falls flat at 
the end. The crazy orgy during the enemy breakthrough still 
has the impact of a real end of the world. But the ‘twilight of 
the gods’ which Kraus places at the close (inhabitants of other 
planets put an end to the earthly massacre) is only a shallow 
littérateur’s utopia. And this is no accidental failure. While 
the unrelieved grey of Karl Kraus’s account of the war is 
never monotonous, it lacks one colour—that of active 
indignation; the voice of the revolutionary proletariat. 
Liebknecht’s cry of ‘Down with the war!’ that resounded 
throughout Europe, the Russian Revolution, the January 
strikes and so on did not exist for Kraus. (This is by no means 
fortuitous, since he well knows and often publicly discusses 
Rosa Luxemburg’s letters from prison, for example—without 
so much as mentioning her other activities.) But because his 
battle against the treachery of bourgeois society—which only 
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found its most concentrated expression in war, as he very 
correctly recognises—was waged for himself alone, un- 
connected with the forces whose real mission it is to contest 
this society, it loses the proper perspective. It turns into an— 
unwittingly comic—utopia, because it ends in a utopia at 
precisely the point where reality itself is at last on the verge 
of effectively surmounting utopias. It is a blessing that this 
utopia only goes alongside his—we repeat—magnificent account 
and cannot diminish the effect. For in spite of everything this 
book remains the best polemic we have against imperialist 
warfare: an indignant and painfully alert memory of the past 
war as it really was. 
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We have far too little knowledge of the development of 
Russian intellectual life. The few good accounts we have of it 
(e.g. those by Plekhanov, Chernyshevsky, Uspensky etc.) are 
largely out of print or buried in the back numbers of maga- 
zines. But even if they were universally accessible, they could 
not replace a direct knowledge of authors. Hence the great 
figures in Russian literature, such as Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky, 
are isolated phenomena in the German reader’s awareness: at 
best, the figure is fancifully endowed with some sort of 
mystical ‘Russianness’. For that reason we whole-heartedly 
welcome the publication of Russian critics by the Drei- 
Masken-Verlag, which provides us with an—albeit modest— 
survey of intellectual trends in modern Russia. (Along with the 
critics discussed in this article, the works of Kereyevsky and 
Tchandayev have also been published, and we shall have 
occasion to return to these as well.) 

These critics, incidentally, belong to quite different 
generations (Belinsky 1810-48; Dobrolyubov 1836-61; 
Pisarev 1840-68). A feature in common that instantly strikes 
German readers is that their criticism never contains purely 
aesthetic evaluations of works of art. Although Belinsky still 
adheres to the standpoint of Hegelian aesthetics in his work 
on criticism (published in 1842), whereas Pisarev’s work on 
the ‘Realists’ (1864) constitutes an almost deliberate counter- 
blast to it, rejecting all aesthetics including Belinsky’s, they 
nevertheless belong together when seen from today’s historical 
perspective. It is plainly evident that purely aesthetic view- 
points were never decisive for Belinsky: he considers and 
judges each work of art in relation to reality, to the life of 
Russian society in toto. Nowadays, on the other hand, 
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Pisarev’s ‘Realism’ seems as purely ideological to us as 
Belinsky’s Hegelianism: for both of them, intellectual trends 
are something autonomous and original—and they are equally 
intensive and ardent in seeking a way out of the cul-de-sac 
of false propositions, in cementing the link with social reality. 

Because of this tendency of theirs, it is now fashionable 
when considering Russian literature—for both Russians and 
foreigners—to turn up one’s nose at these critics as ‘narrow- 
minded’. But this contempt is both unfair in itself and wholly 
unhistorical. It lacks a sense of history because it fails to see 
how late a phenomenon—and one to be classed as a sign of 
decay—the purely aesthetic judgement of works of art is. 
Rising social classes whose battle-cries still ring out, and 
who still possess a healthy belief in their own mission to 
reconstruct society, to reconstruct mankind, always evaluate 
artistic manifestations from the perspective of their class 
struggle. To be sure, this mostly happens unconsciously. That 
is to say, no distinction is drawn between aesthetic and social 
value-judgements; there is no synthesis but a mingling: artistic 
manifestations are not comprehended as social manifestations 
but the ideological class struggle itself is fought under the 
banner of aesthetic differences. Anybody familiar with 
criticism in the German classical period, not only with 
Lessing but even the early Romantics (remember the young 
Friedrich Schlegel’s reviews of Lessing or F.H. Jacobi), will be 
reminded of it by these Russian critics, who were—in certain 
respects—in a similar situation. But of course we must not 
overwork the analogy. On the other hand the Russian critics 
lived—in spite of Russia’s backwardness—in a far more 
advanced era of social development, setting out many 
problems with much greater acuity and awareness, for in so 
doingthey reaped the benefits of this development, particular- 
ly from Hegel. On the other hand the tension between 
aesthetic theories and real ends was much more acute than in 
Germany between 1770-1810. This reflection of the more 
advanced class struggle throws the non-aesthetic nature of 
their aesthetic criticism into sharper relief: they show less 
‘culture’ than their German forerunners. But in compensation 
for that, there is a clearer and more conscious working out of 
the relation to social reality. 

And in this connection, these critics remain eminently worth 
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reading today; not only as historical documents. The mixture 
of purely psychological propositions with the urge towards 
practical social efficacy is typical of every intellectual move- 
ment of this kind with a powerful class movement still behind 
it, and gives a strong appeal to these critics. Their analyses do 
penetrate beyond the work of art into the essence of social 
reality, involuntarily determining the artistic limits which the 
age permits to an artist in terms of creative possibilities. 

Dobrolyubov’s critique of Turgenev’s novel On the Eve is 
especially typical of this. He rejects an aesthetic analysis of 
the novel. He only examines its characters as social types, and 
their experiences and actions with regard to how typical they 
are of them. But then he raises the question of why the author 
characterises Insarov, a hero in the novel, as a Bulgarian and 
not as a Russian, which is linked to the question of whether the 
possibilities of action for an heroic Russian person of his time 
could become the subject of the novel, and would not 
inevitably assume the character of a Don Quixote. Here he not 
only achieves a splendidly creative account of the Russian 
intellectual’s change of character between the previous 
generation and his own, and of the transition from romantic- 
ally sceptical resignation (Rudin, Oblomov) to a plain desire 
for deeds, for a concrete connection with reality—a develop- 
ment which reached a temporary end with the standpoint of 
bourgeois materialism in Turgenev’s Bazarov from the novel 
Fathers and Sons, discussed by Pisarev. Dobrolyubov succeeds 
at the same time in revealing the source of Turgenev’s 
strength and weakness: the degree to which the author was so 
rooted in the situation of his time and his own—artistic— 
perception that he could not transcend them. 

However sharply later Russian critics judged these pre- 
decessors of theirs, their own strength always lay in the same 
method: they never considered works of art in isolation, as 
free-floating entities, but as parts of the social whole. 
Dostoyevsky’s criticism of Tolstoy or Pushkin, indeed even 
Merezhkovsky, where he does not get lost in empty verbal 
mysticism, is in this respect a direct descendant of this 
Russian criticism, which has retained its connection with the 
fertile soil of social reality incomparably longer and hence has 
remained fruitful incomparably longer than the German 
development was allowed to. 
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The Soviet government’s much-maligned ‘barbarism’ has made 
Dostoyevsky’s posthumous works accessible at last. Whole 
chests of manuscripts have been discovered, and it is likely that 
we shall soon be able to read in full the literary work of 
Russia’s greatest writer, a writer who is starting to exert a 
constantly growing influence on European intellectual life. 
The first sample to appear has been ‘Stavrogin’s Confession’, a 
hitherto unpublished chapter from the novel Possessed which 
Dostoyevsky wrote, almost in the style of a pamphlet, in 
opposition to Russia’s first revolutionary movements. 

The novel itself, considered as a whole, is not one of 
Dostoyevsky’s greatest achievements: its bias disfigures it. 
And that is not because Dostoyevsky opposes revolution, but 
because the work itself becomes ambivalent and contra- 
dictory as a result of this stance and more especially his 
manner of representing it. For the politician and pamphleteer 
in Dostoyevsky were by no means in such perfect agreement 
with the imaginative writer as Dostoyevsky tended to assume. 
Rather, the honest and fearless nature of the writer’s vision, 
his pursuing of all problems that animated his characters to a 
conclusion forced him into things that strongly contradict 
the aims of the pamphleteer. The great writer created 
characters evoking the living background to the Russian 
revolution, its social and intellectual environment (and 
hence its ‘justification’) more vividly than the pamphleteer 
would have liked. So there was nothing for it but to paper 
over the resulting crack with a pamphleteer’s devices, thereby 
making the crack even deeper and more visible—from the 
artistic angle. Dostoyevsky, as Gorky once rightly observed, 
libels his own characters. 
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Nonetheless, or for that very reason, Possessed is one of 
Dostoyevsky’s most interesting works. For here the inner 
dichotomy in his nature, which the perfectly shaped individual 
destinies in his other works prevent from emerging quite 
overtly, is brought to the surface clearly and visibly by the 
contradiction between political bias and poetic vision. 
Dostoyevsky’s greatness as a writer lies in his particular 
ability to strip without effort, through spontaneous vision, 
every character, human relationship and conflict of the 
reified shell in which they are all presented today and to pare 
them down, to reduce them to their purely spiritual core. 
Thus he depicts a world in which every inhumanly mechanical 
and soullessly reified element of capitalist society is simply 
no longer present, but which still contains the deepest inner 
conflicts of our age. This is also the source of his utopian 
outlook, the view that the saving principle for all hardship 
may be found in pure human relationships, in recognising 
and loving the human heart in every human being, in love and 
kindness. This purely individual and individualistic solution, 
however, undergoes a shift—in a way that is imperceptible even 
to the writer—and appears as the Christian message of love, 
indeed as the message of the Russian Orthodox Church. But 
this gives rise to manifold complications and contradictions. 
In the first place, it forces Dostoyevsky to equate with 
Christianity his own religiosity, which proceeded from 
schismatic Christian opposition to Feuerbach’s influence— 
thereby forcing him to falsify both positions. In the second 
place, he cannot help presenting all his characters’ torments 
and problems, whose social roots he always clearly recognises, 
as purely personal pathological manifestations of individuals. 
And on top of this, he is obliged to propose a supra- 
individual solution for them, namely Christianity. Thus an 
atmosphere of internal contradictions springs up around the 
marvellously clearly and profoundly observed and fashioned 
people in his novels. Admittedly, where the patterns traced by 
fate can be wholly derived from the purely personal human 
relationships of individuals, this atmosphere does not obscure 
their outlines. But as soon as this reduction is not entirely 
attainable or, as in Possessed, not even sought, it is bound to 
cast a heavy cloud over the works as a whole. 

The fragment of Possessed which has just been published 
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shows the writer’s greatness more strongly than his inner 
contradictions; at least they are less overt than in the novel 
itself. The two poles of Dostoyevsky’s world, the ailing man 
of contemporary society who is eaten up by inner doubts and 
the preacher of the Christian message of love, confront each 
other in this fragment in a lonely nocturnal dialogue—and 
recognise each other as brothers. And not only in the sense 
that for the man of good-will, every man must be a brother, 
but also in the more authentic and intimate sense that their 
inner affinity appears and becomes conscious for both of 
them. This, then, expresses quite clearly the oft-repeated 
thesis of Dostoyevsky’s genuine (not dogmatically acquired) 
religiosity, the thesis that ‘the complete atheist stands on the 
highest step but one’, that nobody comes closer to real faith 
than the real atheist. But at the same time, it also conveys 
that Christianity plays virtually no role of practical 
significance in the practical, active love of Dostoyevsky’s 
‘Christian’. Love and kindness take the form of an intuitive 
grasping of the heart of a fellow-being. And the help this 
provides is that the otherwise aimless wanderer has his own 
path clearly mapped out in his soul (Sonya in Crime and 
Punishment, Prince Myshkin in The Idiot). Here, however— 
in the most essential actions of the human type in which 
Dostoyevsky’s world culminates—the profound inner contra- 
diction in his world-picture is most clearly manifest. For 
while this now clairvoyant kindness can illuminate the obscure 
vital basis for despair, while it can lift into the light of 
consciousness the dark from the human interior, the suffering, 
wrong-doing and aberrations, it is incapable of transforming 
this knowledge into a saving deed. Sonya may lead 
Raskolnikov out of the labyrinth of his abstract sin, which has 
cut him off from all human society and made it impossible 
for him to live among men. But the positive element, the new 
life that is now supposed to open up for him, remains a mere 
programme. And in the later works where Dostoyevsky 
sought to portray this very conversion, his artistic honesty 
obliged him time and again to depict the failure of hissupreme 
human type at the very moment he is faced with a real 
decision (the end of The Idiot). 

This lack of faith on the part of Dostoyevsky the imaginative 
writer with regard to the tenets and demands of his own 
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theology indicates the gulf—which he never admitted—dividing 
him from Christianity, even the schismatic revivals of early 
Christianity. For this Christianity is founded upon the 
omnipotence of love: the soul turns toward love, loving 
recognition lays suffering bare and indicates the right path; 
although social causes may be behind the aberration, salvation 
from it takes place independently of all non-spiritual 
constraints. But here Dostoyevsky is—unconsciously—un- 
believing. His clairvoyant goodness illuminates suffering—and 
takes the form of a sort of cynicism that mercilessly declares 
weakness, uncleanliness, depravity, acknowledging and pre- 
supposing the worst of human beings. Love, while it perceives 
suffering and aberration, is unable to help because both are 
rooted much too deeply in the existence of suffering beings 
for them to be removed through the power of recognition, the 
power of loving human relationships. That is because 
aberration is rooted in men’s social situation, out of which 
they cannot tear themselves. 

Dostoyevsky, therefore, was bound to fail in his desperate 
struggle to convert the social element of human existence into 
pure spirit. But his failure was transformed into an over- 
whelming artistic triumph, for never before him were 
precisely the social roots of tragedy in certain human types 
pursued so far to the purest spiritual utterances and discovered 
in them and brought to light. 

Therein, too, lies the great artistic value of this fragment. 
Stavrogin, the hero of Possessed, occasionally made a some- 
what Lermontov-like, exaggeratedly romantic impression in 
the novel. Here, in the Christian and oral confession of his 
most depraved deeds, he first shows himself fully as the person 
he is: asthe greatest representative of that transitional Russian 
type also portrayed as the ‘superfluous man’ in various forms 
by Turgenev, Goncharov and Tolstoy. He is the Russian 
intellectual who possesses strength and abilities (amounting in 
Stavrogin to demoniac brilliance), but who is unable to make 
any use of these in the Russian reality. So these qualities, if 
they do not end in smoke, as in Turgenev’s and Goncharov’s 
heroes, must lead to aimless, senseless, unworthy and even 
ridiculous crimes. There now opens up the whole abyss of 
despair and life’s aimlessness which turned the honest section 
of the Russian intelligentsia into revolutionaries so early. 
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And we see with a shock that there was nothing left for these 
people, if they honestly sought a goal in life, except suicide, 
depravity or revolution. (Stavrogin chooses the first course.) 
And however passionately Dostoyevsky resisted revolution as 
a pamphleteer, with whatever conviction he preached a 
religious solution to these sufferings, he is the very person 
who convinces one most clearly of revolution’s necessity. His 
—political—execration of revolution unexpectedly turns into 
an artistic glorification of its absolute, spiritual necessity. 
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Dostoyevsky: Novellas 


The volume contains three novellas. They are good choices, 
for they offer an insight into the essence of Dostoyevsky’s art. 
Each shows his own idiosyncratic form, a kind of personal 
confession. In The Dream of a Ridiculous Man this is 
presented through a fantastic dream figure, in The Heavenly 
Christmas Tree in the form of a dream of a proletarian child 
freezing on Christmas Eve. The most valuable from a social 
angle is the third, and by far the greatest piece in the volume, 
A Vile Tale: a venomously bitter but also humorous send-up 
of the ‘liberal General’, a figure that was constantly cropping 
up in the society of Dostoyevsky’s Russia and elsewhere, and 
that still occurs today. A member of the class of oppressors 
who, with an eye to possible future trends, and in order to 
cast himself as ‘noble’, poses as ‘liberal’ towards his 
subordinates, but who goes on to reveal his true nature at the 
first opportunity. The whole story takes place within the skull 
of a General befuddled by alcohol, in monologues and first- 
person narratives, against the background of a hilarious 
Russian wedding. The two essays contributed by Comrades 
Lunacharsky and Wittfogel complement each other. While 
Lunacharsky concentrates on an artistic and aesthetic appraisal 
of Dostoyevsky, Wittfogel attempts in brief outline to analyse 
the author’s social importance. Dostoyevsky is undoubtedly 
one of the very greatest figures in world literature. Lunacharsky 
rightly stresses his search for inner truth, his understanding of 
men’s innermost hearts, his boundlessly demoniac tempera- 
ment and his particular absorption in suffering and humiliation. 
The crucial question is why Dostoyevsky, like so many great 
Russians, preached suffering. Why did he see no other means 
of escaping the injustices of (capitalist or feudal) society 
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than a reformed Christianity, a ‘new church of the oppressed’ 
and suffering? And why did he ultimately become reactionary 
in his social ideas, in spite of his initial sympathies with an 
underdogs’ anti-Tsarist movement, which led to his exile, 
suffering and poverty? 

While clearly perceiving many injustices and showing an 
ardent love for the suffering and tormented, Dostoyevsky 
remained in the last analysis an individualist. He could not 
surmount the narrow limitations of the isolated self. He 
fathomed, dissected and illuminated this area as nobody 
else—but he always adhered to man as an _ individual, 
without examining the social roots of man’s being and 
consciousness. True, he shows the position occupied by his 
characters in terms of social class, but for Dostoyevsky this is 
an introductory or secondary point and does not serve as a 
motive or basis. And precisely for that reason, he cannot be 
dismissed as ‘reactionary’, despite his thoughts on the 
necessity of suffering and submission. Although he describes 
their social existence, it is not in accordance with this that 
his characters think and feel, but often in line with an 
imagined, projected society of the future, a ‘just society’. In 
their spiritual life they often shed all their social trappings (as 
far as possible) in order to live out and to immerse them- 
selves in their individual problems all the more thoroughly 
and profoundly. Of course these problems, too, are grounded 
in (capitalist) society, but they are set out in such ‘abstract 
human’ terms that they approach ‘eternal’ problems in their 
innermost core. 

Wittfogel attempts to outline the social basis of 
Dostoyevsky’s writing. Like Lunacharsky, he seeks to demon- 
strate with psychology that the writer, despite his Christian 
faith, or precisely because of it, would recognise the 
‘concretely legitimate Christian’ in the Bolsheviks. That is an 
open question but not, in the last analysis, the most essential 
one. It is unnecessary for workers who read Dostoyevsky to 
see in him a ‘true prophet’ of the proletarian cause, a fore- 
runner of the Revolution. He was not those things. But the 
worker must at all costs learn to appreciate in him the titanic 
striving after inner truth, admittedly in his individual 
isolation and often heedless of social roots, but a titan who 
always gave of his deepest self with an almost unparalleled 
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dedication and honesty. A man, therefore, who, as the ‘fore- 
runner’ of the human being living out his inner life and 
liberated both socially and economically, attempted to 
portray the soul of this man of the future. Dostoyevsky’s 
personal problems are human problems, but ones which—as 
spiritual relics of the class society—may only be worked out 
in the society of the future with the depth and the purity 
he wished. 
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The History of Hegel’s Youth 
Review of Wilhelm Dilthey’s collected writings, Vol. IV 


It would be very pertinent to raise the objection to Dilthey’s 
account of Hegel’s youth that Dilthey is not only unable to 
perceive Hegel in the true historical context of social 
development; he does not even attain to an understanding of 
the dialectical method, adopting on the contrary Trendelen- 
burg’s false and shallow standpoint, which bourgeois research 
into Hegel surmounted long ago. Thus it would be very 
tempting to dismiss the work from this angle—were it not 
both unjustifiable and fruitless to do so. For in the first 
place, the majority of historical materialists, having fallen far 
below Feuerbach in their simplifying of the dialectical 
method, have no justification for condescending disparage- 
ment in the mere fact that the level of bourgeois philosophy 
is even lower in this respect. Secondly—and this is the 
important thing—a great deal can be learnt from Dilthey’s 
book in spite of the weakness of his method. 

The book charts Hegel’s development from his very first 
beginnings up to the systematic essays which form the usual 
starting-point for the interpretation of Hegel: up to the Jena 
essays (Knowledge and Faith etc.) and the Phenomenology. 
This account is instructive above all in that it strikes another 
blow at the supposition—largely deriving from Hegel himself— 
that the development of classical philosophy in Germany is a 
straightforward and purely systematic one leading from Kant 
to Hegel via Fichte and Schelling. To be sure, Kant remains 
the common philosophical starting-point. And there is no 
denying that Fichte and above all Schelling exerted a great 
(albeit often over-estimated) influence on the young Hegel’s 
development. But it isa major achievement of Dilthey’s to have 
expounded the autonomous aspects of Hegel’s development— 
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at least on a purely philosophical plane. 

Principal among these aspects is the decisive influence of 
the philosophy of the Enlightenment and, in conjunction with 
it, that of the French Revolution. Hegel’s development differs 
chiefly from the development of his old friend Schelling in 
Hegel’s closer relation to the Enlightenment’s bourgeois- 
revolutionary philosophy. To whatever extent he later 
transcended this—and in the twofold sense that in his method 
he progressed to dialectics, while in his content he came to 
terms with the reactionary Prussianism of his age, this 
relation, this involvement with the finest and most advanced 
traditions of the revolutionary bourgeois class still saved him 
from relapsing into those extremely reactionary tendencies 
to which Schelling and his contemporaries (including 
Friedrich Schlegel) fell victim. 

The Enlightenment failed theoretically to solve its main 
problem, which was the problem of history. This formed 
the point of departure for the young Hegel’s propositions. 
History had become an ineluctable and at the same time 
insoluble problem for the revolutionary bourgeois class. So 
long as it simply criticised the society of feudal absolutism, 
it could point out with regard to this society’s institutions 
(right, the State, religion etc.) that these have a merely 
contingent, merely positive existence, not one that is rooted 
in human reason. Consequently, it countered ‘positive’ rights 
with natural rights, the State of necessity with the rational 
State, positive religion with rational religion—forms whose 
contents were bound to be realised from the class interests 
of the ambitious bourgeois class. Thus it was necessary, in 
short, to demonstrate the relative, merely historical character 
of all the institutions of feudal absolutism in contrast to the 
content of bourgeois ones, which was permanent and 
governed by reason. 

The victories of the bourgeois class, in particular the 
victories won in the French Revolution, changed this situation 
dramatically. They not only provided the bourgeois class with 
positive power but at the same time forced upon it an 
awareness of the relative nature of its own class situation. 
As became clear to the advanced theologians of the French 
Revolution, though not in terms of methodical concepts, it 
was to transpire that the economic realisation of natural 
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rights, the rational State and so on leads beyond bourgeois 
society; that the bourgeois class has to retain power flanked 
by two hostile camps: feudalism and the proletariat. The 
antagonistic character of bourgeois society became a problem— 
albeit initially in a manner that was negative and unconscious, 
and hence could not be formulated. 

But at this stage, the attitude to the problem of history 
underwent a decisive shift on the theoretical plane as well. 
For on the one hand, bourgeois society had henceforth 
likewise to be grasped and assessed as a historical phenomenon. 
This gave rise to an insoluble problem: the problem of 
comprehending society and its institutions both as absolute 
and as a necessary product of history. Thus natural right had 
to be fulfilled in the positive rights of the bourgeois State etc. 
It had changed its function: from now on, it was to defend 
the established bourgeois order instead of attacking a feudal 
Establishment. Another point is that this change to the 
proposition in terms of method was just a consequence of the 
change in content. The development of the bourgeois class was 
increasingly oriented towards coming to terms with elements 
of the society of feudal absolutism that it found useful or 
insuperable. In ideological terms, this meant that rational 
religion no longer had the task of replacing the historical 
religion, Christianity, with a rational religion, but rather of 
justifying Christianity from the standpoint of rational 
religion. As a result of the immature form of bourgeois 
society in Germany, this change was more abrupt here than 
in France or Britain—it was simultaneously enacted in a 
purely ideological form. And while this detracted from its 
politico-social concreteness, it greatly promoted the purely 
theoretical, philosophical clarity and depth of the proposition. 

It is from this standpoint that the problems of the young 
Hegel’s development must be appreciated. That the religious 
problem, the relation of rational and positive religion, is fore- 
most we can easily understand. Remember that much later, 
when class differentiation had advanced much further, the 
first great intellectual conflict over the ‘reform of conscious- 
ness’, the hypothesis of historical materialism, similarly 
revolved around this problem (Bruno Bauer, Feuerbach). But 
it is very interesting to observe how Hegel, starting out from 
Kant’s ‘religion within the bounds of pure reason’ and 
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perceiving in positive religion a lowering of the rational 
religion of Christ, is driven up against the historical problem 
more and more forcibly; how the ‘justification of the 
established’ increasingly occupies a central place in his 
expositions; and how there is less and less deducing of 
religion’s ‘essence’ from a priori ethical theses (as with Kant). 
Let us note only in passing that in many respects, the young 
Hegel’s theory of ‘love’ as the central question in the 
philosophy of religion anticipates Feuerbach’s theories. What 
is essential is his development in questions of rights and 
politics, especially concerning the French Revolution. 

But all along, the attempt to grasp every phenomenon 
not merely in abstract concepts but from the totality of 
concrete historical life, ‘unceasing’ life, is of vital importance. 
Not only because this shows us the sources from which the 
almost immeasurable plentitude of Hegel’s later oeuvre was 
built, but because the problem of the historical whole, of the 
inner coherence of the countless concrete determinants, and 
the possibility and method of knowing it dictates all the 
young Hegel’s logical propositions. And as Dilthey shows, 
he came to recognise that here the existing methods of 
thinking, abstract reflection, were inadequate. Thus a new 
logic, the dialectical method, emerges as a_ necessary 
consequence of the historico-social proposition. The book’s 
demonstration of this is its greatest achievement. Here, 
although Dilthey not only rejects the dialectical method but 
even fails to grasp it, he has made a valuable contribution to 
the history of its genesis. 
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On The Fiftieth Anniversary of Feuerbach’s Death 


What this great thinker has meant to the genesis of historical 
materialism does not need to be discussed here. Not only 
Engels’s splendidly concise little book presents this contribu- 
tion sharply and tersely; anyone who has carefully studied the 
posthumous Marx-Engels writings in Mehring’s edition, along 
with Meyer’s researches into Engels, must know that the 
impetus which Feuerbach gave to the thinking of the young 
Marx and Engels was a decisive one. To be sure, a whole series 
of critical reservations soon followed this initial enthusiasm. 
Engels expresses this in several passages in his book (and 
Marx more sharply in his correspondence). The crucial 
objection is that Feuerbach did not penetrate to real, historical 
materialism; he only cast Hegelian dialectics aside and did not 
really surmount them; he continued to adhere in his overall 
outlook to the standpoint of bourgeois society. 

The core of Feuerbach’s method and his greatest discovery 
is that he places man at the centre of scientific investigation 
of the world. The young Marx took up this methodical view- 
point with enthusiasm. ‘To be radical’, he states, ‘is to take 
the matter by the roots. But for man the root is man himself.’ 
Once this standpoint is reached, the mythological construct- 
ions surrounding and enveloping man’s consciousness, 
presenting him with a clear insight into his situation and hence 
the prerequisite for changing it, may be elucidated and 
comprehended as products of man himself. As Marx 
emphasised later with reference to Vico, man can grasp that 
he himself has made human history, with all its life-forms. 

Thus Feuerbach was critical, in the highest and best meaning 
of the word, towards one of the most important ideological 
constructions, namely religion. He correctly analysed the 
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mythology for which Hegel used the term ‘spirit’ (Geist). 
But he remained a utopian in that he was unable to adopta 
critical attitude to his own method: he treated the concept 
of ‘man’ just as uncritically, undialectically and meta- 
physically as a parson is wont to treat the concept of God or 
religion. To speak in terms of method: Feuerbach assumed 
that man, the starting-point of his method, really exists in the 
true sense of the word. He failed to take dialectically the 
concept of man itself, to perceive that man is something that 
only comes into being in the course of historical development 
and therefore—from the perspective of a historical critique— 
both exists and does not exist. Already in his so-called 
Feuerbach period, Marx gave a dialectical turn to Feuerbach. 
He considers the radical human yardstick by which man’s life 
in society must be assessed, from which it becomes clear that 
man does not and cannot exist in contemporary society. 
Feuerbach was never capable of this step. For him, man just 
as he is constitutes a reality in need of no further analysis, no 
critical examination. And he only examines the relationship 
between this yardstick of reality he has located and Nature, 
religion and so on. But as a result of this uncritical attitude 
the entire social being of man, despite occasional statements 
to the contrary, shifts altogether to the realm of Nature: 
exactly as in classical economics, it is converted into an 
absolute natural limitation of human existence. Man thereby 
becomes the isolated, abstract individual of bourgeois society. 
Feuerbach quite logically defines his chief virtue as love, as 
the supreme relationship between individuals who are isolated 
and held fast in that isolation. But he cannot comprehend 
how this love is able to assert itself in real social existence 
and where men find the means of realising this ideal of 
living. Engels very rightly notes that Feuerbach simply pre- 
supposes ‘that every man is automatically given the means and 
objects of satisfaction’. A new, emotional utopia arises as the 
solution to the contradictions of human existence. 

Today, these effects of Feuerbach’s theories have still 
received very little examination. How, for instance, his stress 
on man’s methodological precedence over God leads to 
Stirner’s anarchistic individualism and to the atheism of 
Nietzsche. How, on the other hand the combination of this 
relationship of man to God with the role of love finds a 
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magnificent resurrection in Dostoyevsky, etc. Precisely that 
impetus which Feuerbach gave to the birth of revolutionary 
thought has rendered him suspect in the eyes of professional 
scholars. His influence, one of the most important in the 
history of bourgeois culture (besides the names already 
mentioned, let us recall such diverse figures as Gottfried Keller 
and Kierkegaard), has remained an anonymous influence. 
Bourgeois learning has grown incapable of grasping even the 
development of its own culture. 

But the recognition that Feuerbach’s direct continuation 
lies in this direction determines our present-day stance 
towards him. For us, Feuerbach’s doctrine is a mere historical 
fact. Though important as an inspiration, for Marx and 
Engels, it lost its importance the moment that the forward- 
looking part of it entered into historical materialism. As 
regards the struggle to realise his ideal, man as the universal 
yardstick, Feuerbach cannot give us any path to follow 
precisely because he anticipates its realisation in a utopian 
spirit. By the very same token, because his utopian position 
turns ‘man’ into an abstraction—the uncritically generalised 
man of bourgeois society, the completion of this process, 
the conclusion of the ‘pre-history of mankind’ cannot hark 
back to Feuerbach. He remains an episode, albeit a very 
important one, in the development of historical materialism; 
an unrecognised, subterranean, spiritual force in bourgeois 
culture. He typifies the great forerunners whose influence 
outstrips their work and consigns the work itself to oblivion. 
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Marx and Lassalle in Their Correspondence 


It is of inestimable value to research into Marx that the 
collection of Lassalle’s letters edited by Mehring has now been 
replaced by the entire correspondence with all accessible 
replies from Marx, Engels and so on. But in spite of the 
valuable material provided by the letters of Marx now 
published, the—not altogether pleasant—impression which 
Mehring’s collection (annotated through the Marx-Engels 
letters) made upon all attentive readers is heightened rather 
than cancelled by reading the whole correspondence. It is 
a matter of a lack of trust and honesty towards Lassalle on 
the part of Marx and Engels. Neither of them ever openly 
voiced his rejection of Lassalle’s stance, in theory and 
practice. In their letters, this rejection nearly always takes a 
polite and evasive form which virtually never openly touches 
the core of the controversy. (Compare, for example, Marx’s 
statement about Lassalle’s Heraclitus with his letter to Engels 
about it, or his reply to Lassalle about the latter’s impressions 
on first reading Towards a Critique of Political Economy 
with the comments on the same subject in his letter to 
Engels.) This is not the place to analyse the psychological 
causes of this unsatisfactory relationship, and it is even less 
fitting to add moralising observations on it. We have not only 
mentioned this basic impression we receive of the corres- 
pondence but have made it the starting-point of our 
disquisition for purely objective reasons. It must be 
established that Marx and Engels, despite their long-standing 
‘friendship’ with Lassalle and the long and detailed corres- 
pondence, never came to terms—in an objectified form—with 
Lassalle’s ‘orientation’. Although recognising everything that 
was false and misleading about it, they never gave this 
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recognition an objective form until the Critique of the 
Gotha Programme, and this only refers to individual 
consequences of Lassalle’s system, not the system itself. 

This is very regrettable. For precisely because there was 
never a clear theoretical coming to terms with Lassalle’s 
intellectual orientation, it was able to continue developing in 
the German labour movement, underground and unrecognised. 
It was not dealt with theoretically in the same way as the 
other divergent trends, with which Marx and Engels entered 
into open controversy. Admittedly it is patent that even where 
they did take place, such controversies could not suffice to 
deal with the actual trends once and for all (examples are 
Proudhon and the French syndicalist movement or the neo- 
Kantian trends which, in fact, are already dealt with 
critically in The Holy Family, etc.). But this risk is even 
stronger as regards the repercussions of Lassalle’s wrong 
tendencies because they do not harden into a clear-cut trend 
and could crop up, modernised in various ways, in the most 
diverse forms, often without their source becoming plainly 
visible. And it seems to me that we may very easily experience 
a re-awakening of Lassallian tendencies precisely today, when 
the neo-Kantian trend is taking a downward course. Just as 
bourgeois philosophy in the last decade has evolved in the 
direction from Kant to Hegel, so a similar development seems 
to be arising in opportunism (always strongly exposed to 
fashionable bourgeois trends). Here I want to refer only to 
Cunow’s major book, which undertakes to correct through 
Hegel precisely Marx’s critique of the State. 

For it is just here that we find the central problem, the 
greatness and the limitation of Lassalle. He was, one might 
say, the only worthy pupil of Hegel, having really remained 
his pupil in the orthodox sense. (This explains his strong 
influence on the finest section of contemporary scholarship, 
for instance BOkh, Humboldt etc.) The rest of the Hegelian 
school has departed from the master in the most diverse 
directions, whereby the radical trends which chiefly interest 
us here have evolved partly towards 18th-century materialism 
(Feuerbach) and partly towards Kant and Fichte (Bruno 
Bauer, Stimer etc.). Lassalle, on the other hand, remains loyal 
to orthodox Hegelianism and tries to make it the theoretical 
basis of the revolutionary labour movement. In the contro- 
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versy with Bauer and his circle, corresponding to Marx’s 
revolutionary extension of Hegel whereby he rescued the 
elements in his philosophy that were capable of development 
for the founding of materialist dialectics, the antithesis 
between Hegel himself and his pupils plays a major role. But 
Lassalle still could have stood alongside Marx in this struggle. 
After all, his excellent and profound critique of Rosenkranz’s 
logical investigations, although essentially confined to the 
sphere of logic, takes altogether the same direction. It too 
contests neo-Kantian subjectivism, the neo-Kantian revival of 
the duality of thinking and being which Marx contested in his 
criticism of Hegel’s students. 

This controversy, therefore, does not affect Lassalle’s 
doctrine, to say nothing of objectively countering it. To deal 
with it one would need to show what the Hegelian method 
itself is capable of achieving for an accurate perception of 
society and history as they have developed, hence for the 
revolutionary working class. Even the scanty and guarded 
critical analyses in this correspondence offer a clear 
methodological key to Marx’s stance towards these problems. 
One example is the debate, in which Engels also participated, 
on Lassalle’s Franz von Sickingen. Basically this revolved 
around whether Lassalle’s plan to write the revolutionary 
tragedy is a meaningful undertaking and whether, therefore, 
Hegel’s method is valid for a comprehension of history since, 
for all its consideration of concrete historical events, it only 
saw in them embodiments of supra-historical entities (State, 
religion etc.); whether, accordingly, these ‘ideas’ have an exist- 
ence beyond their concrete historical existence. But even this 
detailed debate fails to reach the crucial point of divergence. 
With Lassalle, Marx and Engels never risked a perfectly clear 
proposition: they had no confidence of really winning him 
over to their method, yet they were afraid of losing him 
completely by stressing what separated them all too force- 
fully. To be sure, the antithesis clearly emerges for the 
attentive reader in spite of this ‘acting the diplomat’. This is 
particularly so in the critique, exceptionally interesting with 
regard to method, which Marx wrote of Lassalle’s ‘system of 
acquired rights’, and in which the contrast becomes very 
evident between historical materialism and the Hegel-Lassalle 
interpretation of history, which believes in a continuous 
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history of ideas (history of right in this case), to be derived 
and explained from the ‘idea’ itself. So although the 
correspondence is no_ substitute—unfortunately—for the 
debate that was so necessary between Marxism and the 
doctrine of Lassalle, it offers in precisely this direction the 
most manifold stimuli for anyone who really wishes to study 
Marx. And if the debate does take place one day, this 
correspondence will quite definitely form its starting-point 
in respect of method. 
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Marxism and Literary History 


The Rote Fahne of August 25, 1922, published a very 
interesting essay on this subject. In view of this question’s 
importance and at the same time its lack of clarification, it 
may not be wholly superfluous to complement the essay 
with some observations. 


I. The class meaning of l'art pour l’art 
The author of the essay starts out by rejecting the thesis of ‘art 
for art’s sake’. He regards it as an ideological weapon of the 
bourgeoisie similar to that of scholarship which is committed 
to no cause. Certainly this is not incorrect, but only some- 
what too abstractly stated, ie. it does not exhaust this 
theory’s class meaning. For we must not forget that the theory 
of ‘art for art’s sake’ was by no means the original watchword 
of bourgeois literary interpretation. On the contrary, 
bourgeois literature came about as an art directed against the 
art of the age of feudal absolutism, and the theory of ‘pure’, 
uncommitted art only arose relatively late—not until the 
Weimar epoch of Goethe and Schiller; subsequently it came 
to full bloom in Paris after the 1848 revolution and in the 
England of that period (whereas French and English 
Romanticism still produced a very strongly committed art— 
just think of Victor Hugo, Byron, Shelley etc.). And the 
theory only really established itself at the end of the 
nineteenth century, although it by no means fully corres- 
ponded to the practice of the age’s most important writers, 
the practice of Zola and Ibsen, Tolstoy and Dostoyevsky. 
Now if we examine this development of the concept of 
literature itself more closely, in relation to the development 
of the bourgeois class, it will become clear that ‘art for art’s 
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sake’ is a manifestation of decline in the bourgeoisie: a sign 
of the undermining of faith in their own class ideals on the 
part of the best, most advanced representatives of the class. 
To be sure, this undermining signifies no radical turning away 
from all bourgeois society, no clear insight into the social 
tendencies leading beyond it. For the forms of sensibility 
and the life-forms which determine the content of the 
literary products have remained the same. They are—in 
consequence of the loss of a belief in their ability to 
reconstruct the world--only hollowed out from within, they 
have become purely formal, merely ‘poetic’ forms. And the 
theory of art for art’s sake expresses this incipient detachment 
of the best bourgeois minds from the total development of 
the class itself. From the standpoint of the revolutionary 
proletarian class, to be sure, this is a reactionary tendency. 
To the proletariat as a rising class (just as to the rising and 
revolutionary 18th-century bourgeois class), art is explicitly a 
class art, a committed art, a herald of its aims in the class 
struggle. But from the standpoint of the bourgeois class, this 
already carries a sign of the ideological process of dissolution. 

The accuracy of this view, we admit, could only be 
elucidated in a detailed and concrete analysis of the total 
development. Nevertheless, perhaps we may clarify this state 
of affairs somewhat with several examples. If we compare 
Schiller’s Don Carlos with his Wallenstein, examining more 
closely the role and fate of his highly original hero-type 
(Marquis Posa in the one and Max Piccolomini in the other), 
the distinction becomes clearly visible. Schiller’s hero-type is 
the revolutionary expression of the bourgeois class. Karl 
Moor’s revolt! expresses in a poetic conceptual form many 
an important perception that drove the revolutionary 
intellectuals of the great French Revolution to action. (It was 
not by chance and through a misunderstanding that the 
Convention appointed Schiller a citizen of the French 
Republic. It correctly recognised in him the ideologist of the 
revolution.) Marquis Posa, for his part, fights for the universal 
claims of the revolutionary bourgeoisie, for freedom of 
thought; and the abstractly cruel, naively Machiavellian manner 
of his struggle is also very strongly reminiscent of the 


1 In Schiller’s early play The Robbers—Translator. 
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behaviour of many heroes and leaders in the French 
Revolution, even though the external forms in which the 
struggle appears reflect the petty feudal absolutism of 
Germany at that time. In his feelings and thoughts Max 
Piccolomini is a brother of Karl Moor and Marquis Posa. But 
he no longer has any revolutionary goals which he could 
fight for. His idealism, fire and enthusiasm have lost all 
substance. He only waxes lyrical over what is true and 
beautiful—in general. The soulless and senseless reality which 
he, like his elder brothers, is seeking to challenge has 
retained the upper hand in every respect. His author has 
resigned himself to it as an unalterable form. Hence Max 
Piccolomini is also no longer at the centre of the picture, as 
were Karl Moor and Marquis Posa; he has sunk to a merely 
episodic figure. His destiny is no longer a clear and open 
struggle for these ideals but an unstable raving about them 
that can only end in a desperate and meaningless death, a 
‘departing in beauty’. 

Between Don Carlos and Wallenstein stand 1793 and 1794: 
the highest soaring of the bourgeois revolution in the terreur 
and the bourgeois class’s alarm at the consequences of its own 
weapons and struggle. Those years mark its accommodation 
with the powers of the military monarchy in order to establish 
the bourgeoisie’s concrete economic class interests against 
feudal absolutism—and against the proletariat. The ideals that 
were supposed to change the world have turned into a mere 
ideology of the economic expansion of capitalism. 

This pessimism, unbelief and rootlessness in one’s own class 
had not yet become conscious in the ‘art for art’s sake’ 
movement of German classicism. But if we consider the major 
representatives of this view in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, we see the same situation much more clearly. 
Consider its greatest spokesmen, such as Flaubert and 
Baudelaire. In his whole sensibility, Flaubert represents the 
generations who revolted with more enthusiasm than reason 
in the revolutions of 1830 and 1848 against the ‘new 
France’, the compromise of the various capitalist groups with 
any military dictatorship, in the name of the traditions of the 
great revolutionary epoch. And he gave vent to his hatred in 
individual novels (he did so best in the Education 
sentimentale). But since this was a purely negative hatred, 
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and since he was unable to counter the hateful present with 
anything positive, this feeling had to be expressed in the 
form of a merely aesthetic rejection of the ugliness of this 
life. His revolt against the life-forms of his own class turned 
into a romantically pessimistic theory of l’art pour l’art. So 
on the ideological plane too the bourgeoisie testified—for there 
were any number of such instances—to Marx’s statement ‘that 
all the instruments of education it produced rebelled against 
their own civilisation, and all the gods they created had 
deserted them’. For the proletariat, we repeat, this perception 
makes no difference to the fact that it must reject the theory 
of ‘art for art’s sake’ as the reactionary theory of a declining 
bourgeoisie. But if it seeks to adopt a correct stance to it, 
then the proletariat must accurately perceive the whole 
phenomenon, in its concrete reality and in its class content 
for the bourgeoisie. 
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At the start of his Brumaire, Marx quotes Hegel’s statement 
‘that all great deeds and persons in world history occur twice, 
so to speak’. He forgot to add: ‘first as tragedy, the second 
time as farce’. This phrase was coined with regard to the 
history of socio-political revolution, but it also seems true of 
the history of political ‘revolutions’. For whereas 18th- 
century (bourgeois) materialism, Holbach’s and Helvétius’s 
materialism, was a revolutionary act in the true sense of the 
word, the rowdy ‘materialism’ of the 19th century (Ludwig 
Biichner, Vogt, Moleschott etc.) was a hollow echo of that 
great movement, an empty gesture by mediocrities turned 
unruly. This is already evident from a first, superficial glance 
at their doctrine: it contains not one solid proposition that 
had not been already advanced by the materialists of the 
previous century. In the meantime, however, there had 
occurred the greatest of developments in human thought, the 
discovery of the dialectical method and its conversion into a 
revolutionary-materialist dialectic—a development which 
materialism’s rehashers either failed to acknowledge or did 
so with hostile incomprehension. Hence they did not tur to 
what was then already the most progressive stratum in the 
evolution of society: the proletariat. The materialism of the 
18th century had been the mode of thought of the (then) 
revolutionary bourgeois classes. In its 19th-century version, 
it only found adherents in a bourgeoisie which had already 
grown reactionary. 

This was no accident. For with regard to a doctrine’s histori- 
cal topicality and social influence, what matters is not so 
much the abstract truth it may contain or the originality of its 
statements on ‘ultimate things’. What matters is how far it 
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can explain the grounds of men’s socio-historical existence, 
how far and in which direction this explanation influences 
their social actions. The so-styled truths which the doctrine 
contains, statements on God, Nature and so forth, may be 
exactly the same in substance and yet exercise totally different 
functions at different points of development. The same 
doctrine may have a revolutionary influence on one occasion 
and a reactionary influence on another. 

And that was the fate of the 19th-century version of 
materialism. Feuerbach’s materialist-oriented rejection of 
Hegel and German idealism marked a watershed in the whole 
age’s intellectual evolution. Either one had to build up the 
achievements of classical German philosophy, the dialectical 
method as a means of interpreting history, into a real, vital 
and effective knowledge of socio-historical developments with 
this materialism’s assistance (as Marx and Engels did), or one 
simply marked time and hence rejected a knowledge of men’s 
socio-historical existence. This latter path was the one 
followed by bourgeois materialism, the materialism of 
Biichner, Moleschott and others. 

That accounts for their intellectual failure in respect of the 
problems of society and history. In his excellent book on the 
history of materialism, Plekhanov pinpoints the inevitable 
limitations of the thinking of Holbach and Helvétius: their 
inability to attain to a dynamic interpretation of history and 
to grasp the relationship between human actions and 
occurrences in society. Either they interpreted society as 
simply the product of human thinking, ‘public opinion’ and 
so on, or they regarded man as the product of his social 
milieu. They were unable to complete the dialectical unity of 
the perception that men do make their own history, but that 
objective, social motivating forces nonetheless influence their 
actions. 

All the same—in the 18th century, this doctrine was a 
revolutionary act. For what was at stake then was to remove 
the feudal barriers obstructing the bourgeois-capitalist 
production system. But conceptually, feudal forms of 
production were always expressed in religious forms. That is 
to say, the nature of the feudal relation between master and 
bondsman, master and apprentice—since it was a direct, 
concrete state of dependence of one man upon another and 
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not, as in capitalism, an abstractly contracted, mediated 
relationship—appeared to men’s minds as a God-given order, 
as the divine mercy of all authority, and as dutiful submission 
and obedience. Hence the dissolution, in concrete economic 
terms, of feudal economic forms had to be matched by the 
intellectual dissolution of these religious forms. As a result of 
the dissolution of the feudal production system and ‘the 
transition to a capitalist system of wage labour, manufacture 
etc., these forms became more and more flimsy and abstract 
(we have only to recall the development from medieval 
religion to theism and deism). Nonetheless, these forms had to 
be countered clearly and directly with the concept of the new 
economic order so as to obtain the victory of the more 
advanced production system in the ideological realm as well. 
But this concept was the internal logic of everything that 
takes place. The doctrine, namely, that immanent, autonomous 
and permanent laws govern in a rational way all expressions 
of human life, without God and divine authority, but also 
without the human will’s intervention; hence that this 
development—the capitalist economy—had only to be left to 
its own devices, and not to be hampered unreasonably by 
feudalism, in order to bring about a world order in accordance 
with reason and with universal happiness: capitalism. 

But capitalism is basically founded upon a fatalism 
towards social forces ‘by which men are controlled instead 
of controlling them’; it finds expression in a ‘natural law 
based on the unconsciousness of the participants’ (Engels). 
Hence these laws took the form of natural laws, not of 
tendencies in the evolution of society. ‘Bourgeois materialism’, 
says Engels, ‘simply confronts man with Nature instead of 
the Christian God.’ So this outlook, which was bound to have 
a revolutionary effect as long and as far as the issue at stake 
was the removal of feudal concepts, was sure to tum 
reactionary the moment that men started becoming aware, in 
proletarian thinking, of their own social existence. For, on 
the one hand, the permanent natural logic of all existence did 
away with the Christian God, who was now redundant, and 
with the authority principle associated with this God. On the 
other hand, however, it replaced the old, God-given order 
with a new—and equally permanent—order: the logical and 
rational capitalist order. 
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Natural scientific materialism is an ideological form of the 
capitalist development (cp. Marx’s acute comments, in 
Das Kapital, on the relation of Descartes’s and Bacon’s 
mechanist doctrine to the period of manufacture). Hence this 
materialism must fall where the bourgeoisie’s most immediate 
ideological form, classical economics, had fallen: with the 
problem of history. [t cannot account for the historical origin 
of capitalist society with all its ideological forms—because it 
does not want to draw the inevitable conclusion from a 
knowledge of its historical having come into being: its in- 
evitable historical downfall. At that point where develop- 
ments begin to outstrip capitalism, it thereby becomes just as 
much of an ideological obstacle to the historical process as 
the belief in God it had surmounted was an obstacle to 
developments in the 18th century. So the historical comedy 
expressed in the 19th-century revival of materialism lies in its 
exaggerated use of all the revolutionary gestures of the 
eighteenth century’s truly revolutionary materialism, when 
its orientation and influence have grown entirely reactionay. 
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It is axiomatic for any Marxist study of literature to regard 
its products as only a ‘component part of the general 
development of society’. This method, after all, makes it 
possible in the first place for us to understand them as the 
necessary products of a specific stage in the development of 
society. If this method is neglected, we lapse into the 
mythologising studies of bourgeois literary history, which 
seek to explain the age from ‘great personalities’ and art from 
the nature of ‘genius’-—which, of course, is begging the 
question, for genius in its turn can only be explained from 
works of art. It is therefore perfectly correct in literary 
history to proceed from the situation of the classes creating 
the literature of any given period; it is equally correct to seek 
behind the conflict of different literary trends and forms the 
conflict of the sectors of society whose forms of ideological 
expression these literary trends have provided. But it would 
be illusory to believe that our perception of literature would 
be comprehensive once we had achieved this, even in full (and 
up to now, unfortunately, it has been scarcely more than a 
programme for whose concrete realisation very little has been 
achieved—except by Mehring and Roland Holst). 

Marx clearly stated the difficulty expressed here in the 
preface of his book Towards a Critique of Political Economy: 
‘But the difficulty does not lie in the fact that Greek art and 
epic poetry are tied to certain forms of social development. 
The difficulty is that they afford us only aesthetic pleasure 
and in a certain sense are reckoned to be norms and 
unattainable models.’ But this need not give rise to fears that 
to acknowledge this methodological tip from Marx will lead 
us back to the ‘eternal’ values of old aesthetics and that 
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examples of imaginative literature will cease to be the 
products of a specific stage in the development of society. 
These fears are all the more unfounded in that the very 
selection which a particular age, and within it a particular 
class, makes from the products of ancient literature is 
determined by the historical motives and class situation of 
this social sector. For as Marx observes in the same treatise, 
‘so-called historical development is based on the fact that the 
most recent form regards past forms as steps to itself’, and it 
views and evaluates literature of the past from this angle— 
but from the class angle of a concrete historical situation. 
Within such a development, works of the past change their 
original function. If, for instance, Greek literature provided 
the models for courtly literature in the France of Louis XIV 
and for the Weimar of Goethe and Schiller, then the content 
and literary form had quite different meanings in each case— 
meanings that were bound to be altogether different from the 
original purpose and content of Greek literature. Thus in 
the course of evolution the original class content of a 
literature can acquire a function diametrically opposed to 
its original meaning. Thus Shakespeare’s plays, for example, 
arose as reactionary feudal, courtly compositions, so that 
the Puritans’ battle against this theatre was by no means an 
uncouth philistinism—it later produced the works of Milton— 
but the class struggle of the rising bourgeois class. And yet it 
was possible in the eighteenth century, in the era of Lessing 
and the young Goethe and Schiller, for Shakespeare’s 
plays to become an expression of the bourgeoisie’s struggle 
against French courtly literature and for its intellectual 
emancipation. 

But even if we could give a Marxist explanation for the 
influence of literature as well as its genesis, we would not have 
really attained an exhaustive perception of it. For the question 
would still arise of why precisely these works achieve such an 
influence, and not the innumerable others which arose from 
the same class conditions and express similar sentiments in 
similar forms. (Let us_ recall Shakespeare and _ his 
contemporaries, among whom there were numerous important 
writers.) Here, from a Marxist standpoint too, an aesthetic 
analysis of the works becomes inevitable. Certainly this too 
proceeds from the concrete historical situation. It seeks to 
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grasp the forms of expression which can shape a particular 
vital content (resulting from a particular class situation) in 
the most appropriate and effective way. From among works 
coming from the same background, this distinction will 
ultimately be the decisive one as the basis of the historical 
effectiveness outlined above. 

A vital content can be expressed in different forms. It 
can be taken in its completely raw superficiality and be 
illustrated in superficial, everyday manifestations (which 
recent bourgeois literature does, whether it is ‘naturalistic’ or 
‘stylised’, whether its spokesman is called Hofmannsthal or 
Schénherr! ). But from a particular. situation in life may be 
drawn those deepest human emotions and thoughts which 
re-create the situation in terms of pleasure and sorrow, despair 
and ecstasy even for people who lack any understanding of 
the situation itself. For people change more slowly in their 
basic emotions than in their social life-forms. Only since the 
researches of Bachofen, Morgan and Engels have we learnt 
to comprehend that great revolution which humanity under- 
went when matriarchal law changed into the patriarchal 
family. But the great portrayal in literature of these cycles, 
Aeschylus’s Oresteia, has nonetheless moved many people 
deeply and still moves people today—even if they have no idea 
of the work’s real content. 

It is an idle question at the moment whether the gulf 
dividing the people of a classless society from ‘mankind’s pre- 
history’ will not be too great for it to be possible imaginatively 
to re-experience its literature. The task which faces us today 
is that we must strive for an appropriate and methodological, 
completely historical study of literature in the spirit of 
Marxism. And in that context we cannot ignore these 
questions either. 


1 Karl Schonherr (1867-1943). successful dramatist and doctor from 
the Austrian Tyrol—Translator. 
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